




















: Fon the Fist time in London— 
THE WELSH NATIONAL 
OPERA COMPANY 


SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE, 
Rosebery Avenue, E.C./ 
FOR ONE WEEK ONLY, OPENING 1ith JULY, 1955 
—— 

Monday, 11th July, 7 p.m., NABUCCO, Verdi. Conductor: Charles Groves 
Tuesday, 12th July, 7 p.m., THE SICILIAN VESPERS, Verdi. 
Conductor: Vilem Tausky 
Wednesday, 13th July, 7 p.m., MENNA, Arwe! Hughes 
Conductor : Arwel Hughes 
Thursday, 14th July, 7 p.m., NABUCCO, Verdi. Conductor : Charles Groves 
Friday, 15th July, 7 p.m., RIGOLETTO, Verdi. Conductor : Vilem Tausky 


Saturday, 16th July, 7 p.m., THE SICILIAN VESPERS, Verdi 
Conductor : Vilem Tausky 


Artistes will include : 
Hervey Alan, Phyllis Ashchild, Arnold Davies, Geoff Davies, 
Edgar Evans, Pauline Faull, Teno Ferendinos, Ronald Jackson, 
Roderick Jones, Gladys Lewis, Patti Lewis, Arnold Matters, 
Walter Midgley, Elsie Morison, Ruth Packer, Brychan Powell 


~<t> 


PRICES OF ADMISSION: Reserved: Circle, 126, 106, 9'-, 66; 
Stalls, 106, 9 -, 76. Unreserved : Pit Stalls, 5, -; Amphitheatre, 4 -; 
Pit, 26; Gallery, 2 -. 

Booking Office now open. Postal Applications for bookings and leaflets 
should be addressed to the Box Office Manager and must include 
stamped addressed envelope for reply. 











1926 PEPPINO LEONI’S 1935 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT Sundays 


open daily Dinners only 


of whose personal attention you are assured 


APPRECIATIONS 


“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch than the Quo Vadis 
Restaurant.’"—Evelyn Laye 


“Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie.’""—Alice Delysia 
26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telephone: GERrard 9585 and 4809 


There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 


Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Bruno and Gino) 26, East 63rd Street 
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Renata Tebaldi 


TOSCA (Puccini) 

Renata Tebaldi, Giuseppe Campora, Enzo Mascherini 
with supporting cast and 

The Chorus and Orchestra 

of L’Accademia Di Santa Cecilia, Rome 


conducted by Alberto Erede LXT 2730-1 


Ebe Stigqnani 


AIDA (Verdi) 

Renata Tebaldi, Ebe Stignani, Mario del Monaco, 
Aldo Protti with supporting cast and 

The Chorus and Orchestra of 

L’Accademia Di Santa Cecilia, Rome 


conducted by Alberto Erede LXT 2735-7 


Francesco Molinari 
Pradelli 


LA TRAVIATA (Verdi) 
Renata Tebaldi, Gianni Poggi, Aldo Protti 
with supporting cast and 

The Chorus and Orchestra of 

L’ Accademia Di Santa Cecilia, Rome 
conducted by Francesco Molinari Pradelli 


LXT 2992-4 








Decca translation booklets, giving the 
Italian libretto as sung on the records 
together with a line-by-line literal English 
prose translation are available from dealers 


or direct from us for all these recordings. 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANYLTD., L- 3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, s.w.9 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


THE OXFORD 
COMPANION TO MUSIC 


by 
Dr. PERCY SCHOLES 


NINTH EDITION 





Completely revised and reset and with many additions to 
text and illustrations 


63s. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Music Department 


44 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON W.1. 
































For the reproduction of small or large quantities of music th 
manuscript. 


From an original prepared in black drawing ink on tracing 
paper already printed with the five line staff we can make 
any number of prints by means of our Unax Dyeline 
Process. 


We shail be pleased to send further particulars on 
request. 


HALL HARDING LTD. 


Head Office: STOURTON HOUSE, DACRE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone: ABBEY 7141 PY 


MUSIC TRACING PAPER 
AND PRINTING SERVICE 
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Hi Fi —the new sound 
in home entertainment 
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Yes, it’s new—yet, paradoxically enough, it is a sound you have heard 


hundreds of times before . . . but, hitherto, only in the theatre and in the 
Concert Hall. It is real, living sound, brilliantly re-created for you for 
the first time in your own home. 

Such is PYE HI FI! Here is the feeling that the artistes themselves have 
invaded the room. Every voice, every instrument is brought thrillingly 


to life with all the vividness of an original performance—You must hear it! 


Cantata LOUDSPEAKER SYSTEM 


provides for the listener at home all the supreme advantages of high 
fidelity reproduction—in practical form, and at most reasonable cost. It 
comprises a high fidelity 12” speaker unit mounted in an acoustically 
designed corner cabinet. Its wide frequency range makes it suitable for 
use with any high fidelity amplifying equipment, such as the PYE model 


HF12/P, having a power output up to 12 watts. Price 35 Gns. 
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Royal Opera House Covent Gaiden 


The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden Ltd., in association 
with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


presents 
THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
in 
TOSCA + SALOME > AIDA + MANON 
(in Italian) (in Italian) . 


CARMEN + THE TALES OF HOFFMANN 


Full details from Box Office 10 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. 
Covent Garden 1066 


and 


THE SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


* 


who will return for a two weeks’ season on August 22 prior to 
their Fourth American Tour 


Bookings for this season cannot be accepted now. Programmes and 
date of Box Office opening to be announcea later 
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~ GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL OPERA 


UNTIL THE 26th JULY 1955 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR 
Artistic Director : General Manager : 
CARL EBERT MORAN CAPLAT 
W. A. Mozart 


LE NOZZE DI FIGARO =- — DON GIOVANNI 
G. Rossini 


IL BARBIERE Di SIVIGLIA - LE COMTE ORY 


I. Strawinsky 
THE RAKES PROGRESS 
Tickets and Information from:— 


THE GLYNDEBOURNE OPERA BOX OFFICE 
Lewes, Sussex (Ringmer 80) or 
23 Baker Street, W.1 (WEL 0572) 
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GARDINER FESTIVAL SERVICE, LTD. 


(Sole Representatives of the EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION OF MUSIC FESTIVALS) 
OFFERS 


TICKETS * ACCOMMODATION - TRAVEL 
for all the 


Leading International Festivals 


including 


AIX EN PROVENCE 


JULY 10—JULY 31 


WAGNER FESTIVAL BAYREUTH 


JULY 22—AUGUST 21 


MUNICH FESTIVAL 


AUGUST 12—SEPTEMBER 11 


Full details from 


GARDINER FESTIVAL SERVICE LTD. 
189, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Tel.: REGent 2131 (3 lines) 


San Francisco : New York : Girvan Travel Service 
544 Market Street. 239 Lexington Ave. Toronto. 
Ontario, 44 King St. West 
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No less than twenty-four ( 
operas are offered to you by ” 
“His Master's Voice ” Vv 

on Long Play records 





Beethoven FIDELIO soe ee © we ee + 6+) 6 ALP 1130-2 
Bizet CARMEN soe ee ee ee ee +) 6 ALP I1NS-7 
Busoni ARLECCHINO - - - ++ + + + + + + ALP 1223 
Donizetti L’ELISIR D’AMORE- - - - - - + + ALP 1067-8 
Falla LA VIDA BREVE. - - - -- + + + ALP 1150-1 
Gounod FAUST - - - - a ALP 1162-5 
Leoncavallo I PAGLIACCI ; } ALP 1126-8 
Mascagni CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 

Menotti AMAHL AND THE NIGHT ven - ALP 1196 
Moussorgsky BORIS GODOUNOV. .- .- .- - « +» ALP 1044-7 
Mozart DON GIOVANNI -. - - + - += + + ALP 1199-1201 
Puccini TOSCA - - +--+ + © © © © ee ALP 1020-1 
Puccini LA BOHEME --- ---- + + + + ALP 1081-2 
Puccini MADAMA BUTTERFLY - - - - - - ALP 1215-7 
Purcell DIDO AND AENEAS. - - - - + = += ALP 1026 
Rossini IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA - - - - - ALP 1022-4 
Rossini LA CENERENTOLA.- -. - - + + + + ALP 1147-9 
Verdi FALSTAFF- - - - - - - + + + + + ALP 1229-31 
Verdi LA TRAVIATA- - - - + + + + + + ALP 1072-3 
Verdi OTELLO ---.+ ++ + + + + + + ALP 1090-2 
Verdi IL TROVATORE soe ee © «© + +) ALP 1112-3 
Verdi RIGOLETTO. . - - +--+ + + + + + ALP 1004-6 
Wagner LOHENGRIN. - . - + «+ « + ALP 1095-8 
Wagner TRISTAN UND ISOLDE. - + + + + + ALP 1030-5 
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THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD. (RECORD DIVISION), 8-II GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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People xxix 


Renata Tebaldi 


It is always gratifying when one’s personal ‘hunch’ about a singer proves. 
right; and let me hasten to add, with as much modesty as possible, that duri 
the last eight or nine years I have had not a few of these, most of which ha 
turned out as I had hoped. 

I first heard the voice of Renata Tebaldi in the famous broadcast of May If 
1946, when the Scala reopened, and she sang under Toscanini in the Preghi 
from Rossini’s Mosé, and Verdi's Te Deum; on that occasion I noted t 
‘Tebaldi possesses a young and exciting voice, and is someone obviously 
watch.” A few months later, I heard her as Elsa in a performance 
Lohengrin from the Teatro Comunale, Bologna, when the beauty and purity 
of tone, and the musicality she displayed, sent tingles down my spine. 





during the 1947-8 season, I can still recollect her perfectly melting Desdemona, 


with Francesco Merli, from Rome, the moving Margherita in Mefistofele | 


from Parma, and the ecstatic Elisabeth in Tannhduser from Naples. 

In tie very first article I contributed to OPERA’s predecessor, BALLET AND 
OPERA, in January 1949, I wrote: 

‘The protagonist in this opera [Casavola’s Salambo in Rome] was the yo 
Italian /irico-spinto soprano, Renata Tebaldi, whose most beautiful voice: 
I have greatly admired in such roles as Desdemona, Margherita and Elsa, 
and who should be heard in London.’ 

A few months later, Lord Harewood heard her as Pamira, in a revival of 
Rossini’s L’Assedio di Corinto at the Florence Festival, and he wrote, al 
in BALLET AND OPERA: 

‘The music is dominated by the soprano, superbly sung at this performai 
by Renata Tebaldi. I have mentioned her before [as Desdemona at t 
Scala earlier that season], and there seems no point in disguising a convicti 





that she is probably the foremost lirico-dramatic soprano in the world? 


This is one of the singers whose every part seems to lie exactly in the middle?) 


of the voice. Not a note either time I heard her was out of place, and she | 
negotiated Rossini’s dramatic coloratura firmly and exactly throughout the | 
long role. Here was the mezza-voce of a lyric soprano, the attack of a | 
dramatic; here was the phrasing of an artist; here the grand manner. _ Italy 
has at least one great singer in her midst.” 

The rest of her story can be followed in the pages of opera during the last 
five and a half years; but in any case let us briefly retrace it here. 

Tebaldi was born in Pesaro on February 1, 1922. She was brought up in 
Parma, and studied at the conservatory with the intention of becoming é 
pianist. In those days, she says, nothing was further from her mind than 
being a singer; but she was in the habit of singing aloud the themes of pieces 
she was studying. Her piano teacher, Signora Passani, noticed that her 
voice had a considerable range, and without saying anything, arranged for 
singing teacher to hear her. When she was eighteen she had her first audition, 
and sang Un bel di from Butterfly; she made a deep impression on het 
teacher Maestro Campogagliani; and then later became the pupil of Carmen 
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Piccagliani 


Tebaldi at home in Milan 


Melis, a famous soprano of the 1920’s who sang at Covent Garden as Tosca 


and Musetta. 

In 1944 Tebaldi left the Conservatory before obtaining her diploma, owing 
to the bombing; and on May 23 of the same year made her début as Elena 
in Boito’s Mefistofele at Rovigo. This was followed by appearances in the 
Italian provinces, and a Desdemona at Trieste in 1946. Then, she was 
invited by Toscanini to take part in the reopening of the Scala, as already 
mentioned. 

During the summer of 1946, the Scala organized a season at the Palazzo 
del Sport, Milan, and Tebaldi was heard as Elena and then as Margherita in 
Mefistofele, and Elsa in Lohengrin. In the first winter season at the re- 
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Renata Tebaidi as Olimpia (in Spontini’s 





‘Olimpia’); as Leonora in *La Forza 


del Destino’ (with Giuseppe di Stefano as Don Alvaro); and as Amazily in 


Spontini’s ‘Fernando Cortez 
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opened Scala she sang Mimi and Eva, and during that winter she was also 
heard at the Fenice Theatre, Venice, as Tosca, and at Parma as Violetta. 
In the summer of 1947 she sang at Verona as Marguerite in Faust, reappearing 
there during the next three summers as Desdemona, Elsa and Margherita. 

For the 1947-8 season her engagements included appearances in Rome as 
Desdemona, Violetta and Salamb6, and at the San Carlo, Naples, as Elisabeth 
and Violetta. In the autumn of 1948 she returned to the Scala to sing 
Madeleine de Coigny in Andrea Chenier, and in the 1948-9 season she was 
chosen to sing the same role in the Giordano commemoration performance 
at the Scala on March 6, 1949, under de Sabata, with del Monaco and Silveri. 
During the same season she sang her first Scala Desdemona, and from then, 
she has never missed a Scala season, where besides the parts already 
mentioned she has sung Alice Ford, Violetta, Adriana Lecouvreur, Tosca, 
La Wally, Tatiana (Onegin) and Leonora (Forza). 

At the 1950 Florence Festival, Tebaldi sang the title role in Spontini’s 
Olimpia, and has also sung there as Aida, Leonora and Desdemona. Later 
in 1950 she sang the part of Cleopatra in Handel's Giulio Cesare in the ruins 
of the Teatro Grande, Pompei. 

In August 1950, Tebaldi came to this country for the first time, singing in 
the Verdi Requiem with the Scala Orchestra and Chorus both at the Edinburgh 
Festival and at Covent Garden, and as Desdemona with Vinay and Bechi 
at Covent Garden. 

During the Verdi celebrations year, 1951, the San Carlo Opera revived for 
her Giovanna d°Arco; this was its first performance for something like a 
hundred years, and the company was invited to give two performances of it 
in Paris. Tebaldi’s other contributions to the Verdi celebrations included 
appearances as Desdemona, Alice, Aida and in the Requiem. 

From 1951 until the present time, Tebaldi has had very full seasons at the 
leading opera houses of Italy, Spain, Portugal and South America; and last 
January she made her début at the Metropolitan Opera, where she has scored 
an enormous success, and where she returns next season; she will also be 
filling other engagements in America, and San Francisco and Chicago. 

Her repertory, besides the roles mentioned in the course of this article, 
also includes the Countess in Figaro, Donna Elvira, and Suzel in L’Amico 
Fritz; Butterfly, which she has recorded, she has not sung on the stage. 

What is this busy person like off-stage ? When does she find the time to 
relax, and what does she do with the little spare time she has between 
appearances and recordings ? 

She is, she says, a great home-lover; and her flat in Milan is full of antiques, 
and valuable pieces of porcelain; she also confesses to a love of cooking, and 
enjoys, or rather enjoyed, for now she says she must be careful what she 
eats, risotto with parmisan cheese and mushrooms. 

‘I adore cars,’ she adds; ‘I have bought myself a green streamlined one. 
I have a licence, but haven't yet mustered sufficient courage to face the 
hellish traffic of Milan by myself! And then I enjoy reading, especially 
adventure stories; but I avoid thrillers, for they make me sleep badly! I 
love flowers too, and my flat is always full of them; on the balcony I have 
planted hydrangeas.” 

There is a brief off-stage picture of Tebaldi painted by herself. Now what 
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‘La Traviata’: a curtain-call at Rio de Janeiro in 1951, with Renata Tebaldi, 
Giuseppe Campora, Anna Maria Canali, Antonino Votto and Paolo Silveri 


of the art, and that wonderful golden voice? 

Let me quote one of Italy's leading critics, A. Procida, writing in the 
Giornale di Napoli about her Violetta a year or two ago: 

‘The miracle of a dramatic voice, which at the same time is exquisitely 
pure, whatever the volume of sound, which can display the virtuosity of a 
soprano-leggiero, and yet has an elegance and an ethereal-like quality, is not 
something that happens every day. It is necessary to go back to Muzio 
before we meet such a phenomenon. In short Tebaldi is a great singer, and 
an actress who lives and suffers spiritually the character she portrays. This 
was demonstrated in an unforgettable manner in the great Act II duet with 
Giorgio Germont.” 

This comparison with Muzio has been a feature of the reviews Tebaldi 
received in both Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, where that great singer 
was a favourite in the 1920’s and early 1930°s. In New York it was 
Rethberg’s name that sprang to many people's minds. 

What else can one add? I personally find the voice one of the most 
beautiful to have come out of Italy in the last quarter of a century. Most of 
the Italian sopranos we heard at Covent Garden between the wars either sang 
too loudly or too softly and generally with a superabundance of chest-notes; 
and none displayed the beautiful mezza-voce of this artist. A year or two 
back, when she was singing too frequently, the voice went through a period of 
strain, and lost some of its beauty and steadiness; fortunately that was only 
temporary. To-day the voice is once again as lovely as it ever was. A 
generation that can boast both a Tebaldi and a Callas can indeed count 
itself fortunate. H.D.R. 
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The Repetiteur 


by Edward Downes 


Mr Downes is one of the staff conductors and repetiteurs at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden 


When you go to an opera performance and are deeply moved by the 
singing of the tenor, do you ever wonder who taught him the role (for he 
certainly didn’t learn it by himself), or who played the piano for his audition 
when he first joined the company? When you are filled with admiration for 
the brilliant sense of timing in the production, do you ever think of the man 
who sat for long hours at the piano pretending to be an orchestra while this 
timing was worked out? When you are thinking how handsome the con- 
ductor looks and what beautiful sounds he produces from the orchestra, do 
you ever spare a thought for the invisible man who is conducting that off- 
stage band? 

All this is the work of the repetiteurs or coaches—the backroom boys 
without whom no opera performance could go on. You will find their 
names, under the heading of ‘Musical Staff’, at the back of the programme 
along with the Press Representative and the Orchestral Porter. Let us look 
at their work in more detail. 

If a singer wishes to join an opera company he will apply to the manage- 
ment for an audition and, in due course, will be invited along to sing at one 
of the regular audition sessions. Such sessions, which may include anything 
up to twenty singers, are held at Covent Garden at least once a week. A 
repetiteur will be playing the piano and, as there is no time for a preliminary 
run-through, he must play at sight whatever he is given. This is usually not 
too difficult since most singers bring along one of the well-known arias; but 
a surprising number seem to think that the more obscure the aria they 
choose, the more the audition panel will be impressed. The repetiteur learns 
to accept the closing scene from Salome (even though he may never have 
played it before) with the equanimity with which he accepts Musetta’s 
Waltz Song. He is prepared to decipher a complicated scena by Meyerbeer, 
copied out in very amateurish manuscript, bearing in mind always that his 
primary function is to make the singer feel comfortable so that he may sing 
as well as possible. There is no point in exposing him if he does not know 
the piece accurately, so the repetiteur is ready to miss bars out, put bars in, 
jump, or ‘busk till ready’ as the occasion demands. It is a strange thing 
that the most fiendishly difficult pieces are almost always brought along by 
the most innocent looking young ladies, while the more conventional, 
flamboyant type of opera singer always chooses something like Aida or Tosca. 

Assuming that the audition was satisfactory and that the management 
would like to hear the singer in a particular role, it is now the repetiteur’s 
job to teach the singer that role. In an opera house singers do not generally 
Study roles, so to speak, ‘in vacuo’, but with a view to a particular perfor- 
mance with a particular conductor. This is necessary because the notes in 
the vocal score—even if they are what the composer wrote (and surprisingly 
often, particularly in French and Italian operas, they are not!)—are capable 
of being interpreted in a number of widely divergent ways. Therefore the 
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repetiteur must make it his business to familiarize himself with the general 
interpretation required by the conductor in question. Sometimes, as in the 
case of a guest conductor who arrives only for the final rehearsals, this is 
not possible—so the repetiteur must prepare his singer to be ready for 
almost anything. 

He must begin by assuming that the singer knows nothing about the 
opera, and the story, with particular reference to the importance of the role 
in question, must first be explained. This may seem to be superfluous, but 
I have known singers who, because they only had to appear in one or two 
acts of an opera, had no idea of what happened in the rest of the piece. 

The first step is to bring the singer to the point where he can sing the 
notes accurately while reading them from the score. This is often more 
difficult than might be imagined since very few opera singers can read music 
at sight—and some (including some very famous artists) cannot read it at 
all. This is of little importance in the final result. Indeed some of the best 
sight-readers are often the most inaccurate in performance. This part of 
the work—known as ‘note-bashing’—can be exceedingly dull, particularly if 
the singer thinks that the part is not important enough for him and conse- 
quently does not try very hard. The repetiteur soon learns that he must 
have a different method of working for every singer with whom he has to deal. 

Then comes the most interesting part of the work. The repetiteur, having 
in general terms understood the composer's intentions, and the conductor's 
views on their interpretation, must now help the singer to find the best 
way of realizing these intentions with the vocal equipment at his disposal. 
An opera singer’s basic means of expression is his voice—with all the variety 
of colour he can put into it. If he happens to have expressive features, a 
good presence and the ability to move well on the stage, so much the better— 
but these are all, so to speak, accessories after the fact, the basic fact of 
expression through the voice. It is not even primarily beauty of voice that 
is most important. It is the depth and variety of expression that can be 
conveyed with it. I think it will not be disputed that Gigli had a much 
more beautiful voice (as far as actual sound was concerned) than Pertile— 
but there is no question as to which was the finer operatic artist. The 
repetiteur must help the singer to develop the most effective and appropriate 
vocal colours for each dramatic situation—and only when these have been 
discovered and agreed upon is it safe for the singer deliberately to start 
memorizing. He must memorize not only what to sing but at the same 
time how to sing it. In the performance he will have so many other dis- 
tractions that he will not have time to think about such things—they must 
be automatic. 

You will have gathered by now that it is essential for a repetiteur to be 4 
reasonably good pianist. In fact he must be capable of adopting a different 
style of playing for each stage of his work—sometimes for each different 
singer. While a singer is learning the notes it is pointless to play the accom- 
paniment fortissimo, at full speed, like a Liszt study. It is better to play 
the vocal line quietly and slowly in octaves, roughly indicating the main 
harmonies. Later, when the notes have been learned and memorizing has 
begun, the playing must be of a different character again. The aim of the 
repetiteur must be to reproduce as nearly as possible on the piano the sort 
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of sound the singer may expect to hear coming from the pit during the per- 
formance—at the same time singing the cues that the singer will later hear 
from his colleagues. The orchestral sounds that it is important for the 
singer on stage to hear are often quite different from those which may 
seem important to the audience. Thus there is no point in the repetiteur 
playing yards of black looking semiquavers if they are only a quiet viola | 
figuration—or in his missing out an important horn entry simply because it 
isn’t in the piano score. He must know his operas from the orchestral 
score as well as from the piano score. Again, the style of playing must be 
varied according to the style of the music itself. I have heard repetiteurs 
who made Gétterddmmerung sound as though it had been written by Clementi 
and Rosenkavalier by Sir John Stainer. The ability to suggest orchestral 
sounds on the piano, i.e. to play the piano orchestrally, is one of the most 
important attributes of a repetiteur. One might almost say that the more 
he plays the piano like a pianist the less use he is in the opera house. 

When the singer has memorized his role he is ready for production rehear- 
sals, and playing the piano for these is the next most important part of the 
repetiteur’s job. At such rehearsals, which can range from one singer with 
an assistant producer to the complete third act of Meistersinger, involving 7 
hundreds, we are often reminded of the age old struggle for supremacy The 
between the rival claims of Drama and Music. There are producers who 
tend to regard repetiteurs in general (as the representatives of Music at these 
rehearsals) as a race of uncodperative stick-in-the-muds with no drama in 
their sculs—ccncerned only with semiquavers and appoggiaturas, and who 
have the insolence to sit at the piano with their feet up, reading a news- 
paper, while they (the producers) pour forth pearls of wisdom, non-stop! 

On the other hand there are repetiteurs who consider producers in general 
to be their natural enemies—-poseurs with no music in their souls and a 
perverse desire to introduce tricks from the straight theatre into opera— 
dilettantes who seem to use operatic masterpieces merely as vehicles for 
exhibiting their own fashionable clevernesses. So thinks the long suffering 
repetiteur when the producer yells at him to go back, for the nineteenth 
time, to ‘where the tenor raises his eyebrows’—or when the choreographer 
says ‘go back to where it goes oink oink"! 

However, things are not always as bad as this. Indeed there are few 
things more enjoyable for a repetiteur than playing for a production rehear- 
sal at which, with the production and musical staffs working together in 
mutual respect, he can watch the gradual fusion of dramatic and musical 
elements grow into a real opera performance. To play rehearsals for 4 
sincere and imaginative producer can be very illuminating for the repetiteur 
in respect of that biggest of all operatic problems—operatic acting. This 
problem is very much the repetiteur’s business. 

In traditional opera (and traditional opera is our bread and butter) the 
acting should be mostly with the voice because the vocal phrases and the 
musical constructions—if performed as the composer wrote them—are then- 
selves the vehicles of dramatic expression. For example, many of Verdis 
most dramatic moments have a mere ‘oom-pah-pah* accompaniment in the 
orchestra, with all the tension and emotion concentrated in the vocal line. 

Continued on page 438 
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The first act of Donizetti's ‘Don Sebastiano’, at the Florence Maggio Musicale 


Summer Festivals: 1 


FLORENCE 
Teatro Comunale. Don Sebastiano 

In general, the eighteenth Florence Festival has taken a different line from 
preceding years, but the sound principle for the choice of the opening opera 
has remained—that is to say, the performance of a neglected work by a 
much-known 18th or 19th century Italian composer. The patient work of 
resuscitation (which takes months) is carried out in the hope of replenishing 
the repertory with a new masterpiece; it is an act of faith, often pursued in 
the teeth of documentary evidence and attentive score-reading, and risks a 
negative judgment even after re-performance. Such was the case with 
Donizetti's last opera Don Sebastiano, which in spite of much incomparable 
music would not be really stage-worthy except in the highly seductive and 
artificial conditions of a major festival. All the same, a most interesting side 
of Donizetti has come to light, and the musical world is the richer for the 
experiment. 

‘Poor Donizetti has been treated even worse than I was in Paris,” said 
Verdi. His carefully Frenchified grand opéra (with Scribe as librettist) met 
with more public than critical success at its first performance in 1843, but 
the funeral ceremony (which calls forth the greatest music) was considered 
by the gossip-mongers to be in poor taste,as Napoleon had just been buried, 
and they were not above amusing themselves at Donizetti's expense. 
Ironically enough, five years later it was Donizetti himself who was dead. 

He hit the nail on the head himself when he called it ‘cotesta immensa 
opera...che porta sacchi di musica per canto e ballo’ and ‘arcitriste’ 
(super-sad). This is the result of a lugubrious historical tragedy (deriving 
from Dryden's) combined with the very intense degree of expressiveness 
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Lev 
‘Don Sebastiano’ in Florence: Gianni Poggi in the title role, and Giulio Neri 
as Don Giovanni di Silva 


which he achieves; sombre sequences with a power not very far removed from 
Don Carlos, Verdi's Parisian opera, and the patriotic utterances of Giovanni 
da Procida in Vespri Siciliani. He seems to have found it a laborious opera 
to write, and the reason is not far to seek; he is at odds between the formal 
Parisian cut and his own musical instincts. Of the five acts (performed at 
Florence as four) the first is stiff and rhetorical, the second has the inevitable 
formal ballet and the exotic local colour, while the last is scrappy and hurried 
after a wonderful final duet. But the two-and-a-half acts in the centre of 
the work are pulsating with life, and reach a fitting culmination in a Septet 
which is in the great tradition of contemplative ensemble from Fidelio to 
Rigoletto through Lucia. The instrumentation is rich and out-of-the-way; 
normal clarinets appear in bass clarinet registers and cors anglais make an 
appearance in the baritone’s chief aria. The arias are exacting and send the 
bass down to E flat and the tenor up to perilous fessiture with a quantity 
of C’s and even C sharp. Donizetti was bowled over by Naducco in 1842, 
and the first part is shot through with Nabucco-ish basses and a choral 
lament in the waltz-rhythm of Va pensiero. In order to give dramatic climax 
to the last act a finale from the Donizetti Belisario was inserted—a skilful 
piece of plastic surgery sanctioned in letters by Donizetti himself. 

The production of the opera was realized in the grand Florentine manner 
by Tatiana Pavlova, who built up a series of tableaux vivants with a relatively 
small amount of movement and some alarmingly difficult poses for the singers. 
The sets by Orlando di Collalto were spacious and well-conceived, and the 
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effect of mirage achieved by means of a gauze. The story concerns a 17th 
century Portuguese-Algerian colonial war, and the usurpation of the Portuguese 
throne on Don Sebastiano’s supposed death in the North African desert. 
The highlight was the spectacle of Algerian court revels on the sands 
(including Milloss’s trim ballerinas on points) and many high-born Arabs 
sitting out in the sun! Fedora Barbieri became a dusky princess Zaida, who 
bears Don Sebastiano a devotion that costs her her death, and Giulio Neri 
the tool of the Spanish Inquisition. Apart from Zaida’s nobility and pathos, 
the most effective character is the poet Camoens (sung with great dignity by 
Enzo Mascherini) whose patriotism earns him a justly-renowned aria O mia 
Lisbona. Gianni Poggi, in the title role, had a gruelling part, but he made a 
very tolerable showing. Dino Dondi, a powerful baritone, is a fine singer 
who should be heard more. Praise for Carlo-Maria Giulini’s precise and 
super-sensitive conducting cannot be e»aggerated. Not a detail escaped him, 
and the smooth, silky orchestral playing had a luminous quality. 
Cynthia Jolly 
Teatro Comunale. Cosi fan tutte 
The Florentines are exigent, demanding excellence in the arts as their 
birthright; that not only immoderate, but wild enthusiasm greeted the Cosi 
fan tutte of the Berlin Stadtische Oper, is a measure of its quality. This 
Carl Ebert production, obviously the product of exceptional artistic discipline 
and serious preparation, was immaculate, with an orchestra (under Artur 
Rother) of chamber-music delicacy and intonation, and a cast of light voices 
which captured impeccably the seftecento grace and delicacy of Mozart's 
creation. Not one of the cast had a voice of real exception, yet their unity 
of style and tone provided far more rewarding results than any collection of 
first-line singers. An interesting feature was Rother’s conducting from the 


Orlando di Collalto’s design for Act IV, Scene 3, of *Don Sebastiano’ 
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harpsichord, filling in recitatives with brilliant decorations intent on 
characterization or on illustrating the dramatic situation in a manner not only 
brilliant but, I hazard, in the best settecento tradition. Jean-Pierre Ponnelle 
solved brilliantly the scenic problem of preserving space but conserving 
intimacy, by framing in a false proscenium at quarter-stage, and concentrating 
luminosity on simple idealized constructions at half-stage. His designs, 
however, like most German efforts seen here, have a certain voluptuous 
decoration only timorously chastened with modern lines. In a cast of such 
choric unity, individual qualities can hardly be specified, but Lisa Otto 
(Despina) was outstanding for a witty, impudent stage sense. The others 
were: Elisabeth Griimmer (Fiordiligi), Sieglinde Wagner (Dorabella), 
Ernst Haefliger (Ferrando), Herbert Brauer (Guglielmo) and Mariano 
Stabile (Don Alfonso). 
Teatro Comunale. Otello 

The premiére of Ore//o, featuring Ramon Vinay, was a shambles. Vinay, 
who we know to be a fine Otello, has recently been in poor voice; he showed up 
badly at Genoa not long ago and it is strange that the Florence Theatre, 
knowing his condition, allowed him to appear. To be brief, the whole story 
is that Vinay tried to keep down to mezza-voce; this soon provoked cries of 
‘voce’, and in an effort to produce more volume, he did a stecca and the 
theatre rose in an uproar. Vinay was substituted by the Canadian Rafael 
Lambert (in clothes too big for him), but this incident had disturbed the cast 
too deeply for them to continue with confidence, and the performance never 
afterwards took shape. A subsequent performance with Mario del Monaco 
as Otello was announced, then cancelled; now a second ‘premiére’ has been 
announced in mid-June. This incident, to the Britisher, may savour of bad 
breeding, yet not only does the Florentine public demand that its theatre 
offer to the world the most perfect of goods, it feels betrayed and enraged 
by any imperfection. Reginald Smith Brindle 


WIESBADEN 

Staatstheater. Die Stadt hinter dem Strom (The Town beyond the River) 
(Hans Vogt) (world premiére, May 3). 

Hermann Kasack’s novel, on which this opera is based, is filled with 
melancholy, satire, despair and hopelessness. These qualities have been 
underlined to a remarkable degree by Hans Vogt’s music, which has thrown 
wide open the gates of the underworld, and revealed what words alone could 
never adequately express. This opera-oratorio was powerful enough to 
capture the audience, and hold it spellbound in the ghost-like realm of a 
style of music favoured by many of the foremost modern opera composers, 
both in Germany and abroad; and it marks an important advance in the 
development of Vogt’s own eminently effective theatrical style. Thus, in 
spite of much opposition, the feeling was that the first night audience had 
attended a performance likely to be significant in opera history. 

Vogt’s work, and even more Kasack’s novel, come near to the limits of 
what is physically and psychically bearable. The spectator with a sensitive, 
healthy outlook rebels mightily. But we see how Vogt, who for four years 
was a Russian prisoner, could not help being drawn to a story so much in 
keeping with his own emotional and intellectual state. But Vogt is not as 
pitiless as Kasack; he alters the focal point from Hades to the happiness of 
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Two of Jean-Pierre Ponnelle’s scenes for ‘Cosi fan tutte’, as presented by 
the Berlin Stadtische Oper at the Florence Maggio Musicale 








self-sacrificing love and peace. Thus his work achieves its consummation 
without becoming pompous, and without the need for noisy climaxes, 

Musico-dramatic scenes of classical severity grow naturally out of the 
novel’s framework. On the stage, which is in itself a world hovering be- 
tween the illusory and the actual, the shadow-like characters of the novel 
take on a definite form. Thus in the ‘trial period’ of the dead who have 
not yet assumed real shape, it is doubly effective when hundreds of hands 
in a phantom factory grind unseen stones to dust, and then compress them 
into stones again. This unceasing labour is a symbol of the pointlessness of 
construction and destruction. Equally effective is the scene in which the 
ghosts of the mothers ask in elegaic tones for their fallen sons’ letters, which 
are stored in the archives of Hades. Appointed archivist, and wearing 
everyday clothes, a mortal man descends to Hades. A mysterious voice 
summons him to search for his beloved, Anna, who, after she had lain in 
the arms of another man, had committed suicide for the sake of her true 
lover, although he, long absent, had known nothing of this. He is a modem 
Orpheus, faced with the necessity of recognizing that in purgatory, all that 
is ephemeral in thought and letter must become as dust. His beloved, 
with whom he has become spiritually united, cannot follow him. At the 
decisive moment she completes her ‘trial period’, and now stands a sibyl in 
the path of events, as the conscience of human kind. A conception of 
Sophoclean power is transfigured and raised by music to the level of a 
universal truth. 

Through the eighteen scenes of the three acts, ghostly tones steal forth 
from the strings, a gong beats dully, lightning flickers forth from the brass, 
and muffled, deep-voiced thunder. Beating a dry march-rhythm, drum- 
taps inexorably, pitilessly, herald the approach of inescapable Destiny, 
making life death, death life. In the choruses, Vogt shows himself to be 
a follower of Orff and Honegger, yet with a mind of his own. The godlike 
being who, as leader of the chorus, announces through an unseen mega- 
phone the path of Destiny, is not directly invoked; but a yearning chant 
rises, and an echo seems to float softly back. 

It takes just such a convincing and inspired production as this Wiesbaden 
one by the Intendant, Friedrich Schramm, hisself a musician, to express in 
visual terms this stormy, ghost-like world of the imagination. Schramm 
was producer and choreographer, and he raised the crowd scenes, by his 
rhythmical, puppet-like treatment of them, to the level of the diabolical. 
The conductor, Karl Elmendorff, is devoted to the modern idiom whenever 
its inspiration comes from the heart and is clothed with flesh and blood. 
He is a musician who in this festival performance showed his ability to 
inspire singers and orchestra. The production was a considerable success. 
Vogt often demands the impossible from the soloists and chorus; but the 
impossible was forthcoming. Gerhard Misske never flagged in a rok 
which imposed constant severe demands on the voice: and Liane Synek as 
the dead Anna recalled singers of the past, by the range, power and beauty 
of her voice. 

Thus the Wiesbaden International Festival has fulfilled its avowed object 
in introducing to the world a distinguished German composer with a future. 

Max Geisenheyner 
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Two scenes from Grétry’s ‘Zémire et Azor’, at the Bath May Festival. Above 


the Spinning Trio; below, Zémire singing to Azor. Settings and costumes by 
Oliver Messel 


Armstrong Jones 







































BATH 
Theatre Royal. Zémire et Azor 
(Grétry) (May 11) 

A Beecham opera performance, 
be it the Bohemian Girl or Meister- 
singer, Tristan und Isolde or Zémire et 
Azor, is always an event. The con- 
ductor always manages to infect his 
cast and orchestra with enthusiasm, 
and the love which he manifestly 
possesses for the chosen work «he 
would not choose it if he did not 
love it) is always communicated to 
the stage and audience. When such 
music making is coupled with the 
gorgeous confections of a Messel, 
and both are transplanted to that 
most elegant of English cities, Bath, 
the aesthetic part of one’s make-up 





Armstrong Jones 


Bernard Lefort (Sander) and Michel ‘8 more than satisfied: but the more 


practical side makes one ask whether 
the money could not have really 
been spent on something worth a little more musically. 

Grétry, the Belgian composer, who lived during the latter part of the 
eighteenth and early part of the nineteenth century, has an imposing list of 
stage works to his credit, of which perhaps Richard Coeur de Lion may be 
the best known. Beecham’s choice fell on the composer's treatment of 
Beauty and the Beast, and the conductor ‘edited and arranged’ the score. 
The light, sometimes inconsequential music, sounded well as played by the 
Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra; and the hauntingly beautiful Air de 
Ballet, which Sir Thomas has often played in the concert hall, reminded us 
again, how this great conductor can caress this kind of languid tune. 

Beauty (Zémire), Huguette Boulangeot, looked what she was supposed to 
be, but her singing gave little real pleasure, and under pressure the voice 
sounded pinched. Michel Sénéchal, as Azor, was an endearing beast, and 
sang well for the most part. The best performance was that of Bernard 
Lefort as Sander, the merchant, who had both the presence and authority 
for this role. Michel Hamel was an amusing Ali (a sort of Pedrillo-Jaquino 
character), and Arda Mandikian and Claire Duchesneau, as the two sisters 
of Zémire, filled their small roles with distinction. One remembers the 
lovely spinning wheel trio for three female voices with much pleasure. 

The settings were Messel’s best, not overdone, and the production by 
Anthony Besch was unobtrusive to a degree. H.D.R. 


Sénéchal (Ali) in ‘Zémire et Azor’ 





EDINBURGH. On his doctor's advice, Vittorio Gui has retired from the 
Edinburgh Festival this year. La Forza del Destino will be conducted by John 
Pritchard, and Falstaff by Carlo Maria Giulini. // Barbiere di Siviglia, which was 
to have been conducted by Mr Giulini, wi:l be taken over by Alberto Erede. 
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An aerial view of an open-air theatre erected near the Marina Piccola, in Capri, for a 
performance of Moliére’s *‘L’Ecole des Femmes’ 


Singing in the Rain 


by Harry Moon 


Mr Moon, who might be described as a ‘Festival Galleryite’, contributed an 
account of ‘The Hitch-Hiking Opera-goer’ to the February, 1953 issue of OPERA 


[ am not a keen sportsman. I would rather walk alone in the Lake 
District than swing on the end of a rope from a buttress on Great Gable, 
and can never muster much enthusiasm for watching, with thousands of 
others, twenty-two men kick a football around. But I have come to realize 
that many of the thrills and dangers of rock climbing and the excitement of 
football matches can be included in a visit to the opera in Italy, and that 
the meteorological hazards that befall Old Trafford cricket are also part of 
the game in the open air opera seasons both in Italy and north of the Alps. 

Aida seems to be a favourite with open-air opera promoters. I had 
heard many tales of the magnificent spectacles in the Roman amphitheatre 
performances, My first experience is a rather sad story. At four o’clock 
in the afternoon there were hundreds of people milling around the entrance 
doors. I wondered what all the fuss was about. The performance did not 
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*Rienzi’ in the open-air theatre at Augsburg 


begin until nine. The noise was terrific. If you have heard three Italians 
holding a conversation you will be able to imagine what it is like when 
several hundred are storming the doors to get into a gala performance of 
Aida—with camels and elephants, too; the Zoo and Grand Opera all in one. 

With three hours to go I ventured to try my luck. I was pushed, battered, 
shoved, thumped, trodden on, stamped on, pulled this way, dragged that 
way—at last into the Arena—the ‘gradinate steps’. It was a solid mass of 
people from top to bottom. At last I found a place—at the very top 
directly opposite the stage; behind me nothing but a lump of rock and then 
a yawning abyss to the street below. I tried to forget what was behind. 
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In front salami, ice cream and lemonade sellers were doing a brisk trade. 
At last it was time. The performance began. Or so I gathered. The 
conductor was waving his hands, people came on to the stage. I could not 
hear a thing. An occasional bellow from Herr Baum and a top note from 
Madame Callas floated up. The second act was not too bad—I could see 
the procession very well, though I was rather disappointed when there was 
only one elephant, and two camels. 

I decided to move round the edge and get nearer to the stage. That 
scramble along the top of the Arena di Verona, with a drop of hundreds of 
feet below, was one of the worst experiences of my life and far more terri- 
fying than the high level route to Pillar Rock. Clinging to a metal bar, 
almost suspended in mid-air, I saw Amneris arrive in a boat on a canal sunk 
into the stage. It was, or should have been, most impressive. I was too 
conscious of my position to be impressed. At that moment I would have 
been far happier to see Edith Coates walk on to the stage of the Manchester 
Palace from a safe place in the back of the circle. Eventually I found 
refuge in a little nook in the rockery. From there I could see nothing, but 
heard an occasional bar or two from the singers and a fair amount from 
the orchestra. 

The following day, having learnt by experience, I sat on the steps outside 
from three o'clock. My six hour wait was rewarded with a seat at the 
front. The opera was La Forza dei Destino. This time it started to rain 
during the second act. The singers went off. The orchestra, prepared for 
the machinations of destiny, put up umbrellas. I had had enough. I gave 
my ticket for the next performance, Trovatore, to a neighbour and set off for 
Munich to hear Capriccio in more comfortable circumstances. 

I should have been warned by Verona but some sort of idealistic faith 
prompted me to try again. I went to Bregenz and there the rain stopped 
about an hour before the performance of Die Fledermaus began. Though 
Johann Strauss’s score was assisted by an obbligato of motor car horns, 
train whistles and church bells, it was most enjoyable on a rather novel 
Stage built on the lake with a few feet of water between singers and audience. 

A little while after leaving Bregenz I drifted into Augsburg where there 
was to be a performance of Rienzi. A glutton for punishment, I decided to 
risk some teutonic Verdi as well. I don’t know whether there was any 
connection with the joke about a rotten singer makes it rain, but after two 
hours of sunshine it started again as the tenor waded into Celeste Aida. 
I could not understand why there were so many people standing around the 
orchestra, but now they proved to be umbrella bearers, and soon all in the 
orchestra were under cover save the poor conductor. Only one of those 
gargantuan tea garden efforts could have covered his acrobatics on and 
around the rostrum. However it was only a slight shower and the perfor- 
mance was not interrupted. 

It began again in the second act, but the Grand March proceeded on its 
way. Perhaps the chorus were to be congratulated for standing around as 
woodenly as ever despite the discomfort of the rain. The Augsburg Zoo 
did not codperate in this venture; there were neither elephants nor camels. 

By Act III I really began to think it was the tenor’s fault. As I retreated 
to the trees for the third time I heard an American voice saying ‘If you 
mention the Hollywood Bowl again—I’ll break your neck.’ They began 
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again when the rain stopped and all sang—gallant and wet—to the end. 

Perhaps my experience is limited—to Verona, Bregenz and Augsburg. 
Perhaps I judge too soon and too harshly. But I have had enough. Far 
be it from my intention to injure the trade of travel agents who earn a 
living from gullible music lovers. They have every reason to be gullible. 
Brochures (relied on) say: ‘the season opens when the leaves rustle and the 
stars shine. In the intimate layout the visitor is not only spectator but he 
almost becomes a participant in the performance and will be astounded at 
its beauty. Only the chimes of nearby St Ulrick’s will remind you momen- 
tarily of the great city and the passing day.’ 

We certainly heard the bells of St Ulrick’s. | They struck nine o'clock 
in Caro Nome and ten in La donna é mobile. But not only St Ulrick’s: all 
the other church bells in the city, one after the other, and we had aero- 
planes in Questa o quella and Rienzi’s Prayer. But the show went on. 
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A Gallery of Great Singers 


by Desmond Shawe-Taylor 
5—Fernando de Lucia (1860-1925) 


Though only thirteen years older than Caruso and ten years older than 
Bonci, Fernando de Lucia now appears to represent an epoch in the history 
of singing which is remote and in certain respects almost legendary. In his 
day he was a highly successful interpreter of the latest operas by Mascagni, 
Leoncavallo, Giordano and Puccini; but he is now remembered rather as a 
mas‘er of the florid style of the early nineteenth century. In J// Barbiere or 
La Sonnambula he was, in the strict sense of the word, incomparable. His 
technique and phrasing are unlike those of any contemporary or later tenor 
within our experience; he might well be called the last singer of the rococo 
age. 

In the eighteenth century vocal ornamentation was largely left to the taste 
and skill of the singer, and this tradition lingered on well into the nineteenth 
century. Chorley, the celebrated critic of The Athenaeum from 1830 to 
1860, used to judge the principal singers of his day not only by their tone, 
execution and powers of expression, but by the taste which they showed in 
what were called ‘changes’: that is, variations and embellishments introduced 
into the repetitions of a melody. Many such changes were traditional, but 
a good singer was expected to devise fresh ones to suit his particular skill 
and capacity. In performance, he would naturally try to give these personal 
changes a spontaneous air, as though improvising them on the spot; 
occasionally, no doubt, the changes were truly improvised. An unexpected 
flourish or elaboration, flawlessly executed, could provoke a sudden outburst 
of applause—just such a spontaneous expression of admiration as can be 
heard to-day in Spain when a first-rate performer sings cante hondo or 
dances the zapateado. The measure of individual licence permitted to the 
singer in theatres of the mid-nineteenth century can be deduced from 
Chorley’s description of the famous contralto, Marietta Alboni, whom he 
greatly admired: he mentions as an uncommon feature of her singing the 
fact that, having once fixed the interpretation of her arias, she never altered 
them by a semiquaver for the rest of her life. 

Of this once vigorous tradition little now survives. In modern revivals of 
Handel and other eighteenth century composers, we sometimes hear a few 
rather forlorn and half-hearted little cadenzas interpolated, without pride or 
joy, but rather as a matter of stern antiquarian duty, into the repeat sections 
of the da capo arias. In order to form some notion of the blithe, self- 
confident manner in which cadenzas and changes were once improvised 
by the old singers, we must study the gramophone records of Fernando de 
Lucia. 

De Lucia was a Neapolitan. Born in Naples in 1860, he studied there 
and made his début at the San Carlo in 1883; after his English début in 
1887, he attained a considerable international fame; in later life he became 
Professor of Singing at the Conservatorio Reale at Naples, and he died there 
in 1925. For better and for worse, Naples is a musically conservative city, 
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and we need not wonder if San Carlo audiences, more perhaps than any 
others, continued to idolize, in De Lucia, the leading exponent of a fast 
vanishing style. Yet it would be a mistake to think of him simply as a 
tenore di grazia, the supreme interpreter of the florid music of Rossini, 
Bellini and Donizetti. If we look him up in English reference books, we 
receive a rather different impression. His big English successes were in 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci; Canio was virtually his property until 
the arrival of Caruso. The Grove author speaks of the power of his voice, 
of its ‘full tones which did not fall very pleasantly on English ears’ and of the 
vigour and passion of his acting. The latter quality is vividly suggested in the 
accompanying photograph of his Turiddu, and it is easy to understand the 
fame of his Canio after hearing his wonderful but rare recording of Vesti la 
giubba. When we recall that the standard casts in those early English and 
American performances presented De Lucia with Calvé in Cavalleria, and 
De Lucia with Melba in Pagliacci, we should find it easier to understand 
the exaggerated vogue which both operas enjoyed in the nineties, even among 
serious musicians; in these performances there must have been, besides 
vocal power and dramatic intensity, gentler singing of great purity and 
delicacy of touch. De Lucia, with Calvé again as his partner, sang also in 
the Rome world premiére of Mascagni’s L’Amico Fritz, which was repeated 
with the same principals at Covent Garden and the Metropolitan. Puccini 
wanted him for his first Rodolfo, but was persuaded by Giulio Ricordi that 
the opera did not need a star cast; De Lucia was, however, the first tenor to 
sing the role in Italian at Covent Garden (with Melba, in 1899). In Italy 
he even essayed Wagner, and was reckoned a notable Lohengrin. He made 
many recordings from this opera, which is the most Italian of all Wagner's 
scores; his “Farewell to the Swan’ from Act I, though unconventional in 
style, is far more poetic and intimate in feeling than the standard German 
interpretation; it contains some wonderful long-drawn diminuendos and 
the final phrase, on the words ‘cigno canor’, is exquisitely turned. I have no 
doubt that this phrase was greeted, at the San Carlo, by roars of applause 
and shouts of ‘Bis!’. 

We have plenty of material upon which to form an impression of De 
Lucia’s voice and style, for he was one of the most prolific of recording 
artists. His records, which run into hundreds, fall into three groups. From 
1903 until about 1910 he made over sixty recordings for the Gramophone 
and Typewriter Company (later His Master's Voice). In 1910, or there- 
abouts, he made, for Fonotipia, a single series of thirty recordings (fifteen 
double-sided discs) of Neapolitan and popular songs. About 1918—in 
order, so it is said, to recoup himself for gambling losses—the tenor founded 
a new Neapolitan recording company called *‘ Phonotype’. Except for 
minor artists who took part in ensembles, the Phonotype celebrity catalogue 
seems to have included only four singers: the baritones Amato and Franci, 
the Spanish soprano Angeles Ottein—and of course Fernando de Lucia. 
The great tenor made vast numbers of records, including all the plums 
of his operatic repertory and two complete opera recordings, Rigoletto and 
the Barbiere di Siviglia. His vocal mechanism was so perfectly under control 
that at the age of fifty-eight or more he was able to sing the most intricate 
florid music without alteration, just as he had sung it in his prime; indeed, 
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he occasionally introduced fresh changes more difficult and elaborate than 
those used in his recordings of 1903. The tone showed remarkably little 
deterioration, almost the only sign of advancing years was that the tenor 
sometimes resorted to transposition, though the extent of this remains 
doubtful, since Phonotype speeds were arbitrary, long arias having been 
recorded at a reduced speed, so as to fit on one side, while short ones were 
speeded up, so as to look better value for money. 

To English readers the most familiar of De Lucia’s recordings will probably 
be those of the early series which survived in the pre-war Historic (No. 2) 
H.M.V. catalogue, or which appeared more recently in the H.M.V. Archive 
Series. A few of these were well chosen, especially the single-sided Se 
il mio nome from I! Barbiere (2-52667) and the coupling (DB 388) of a duet 
and trio from the same opera; the same trio (Ah qual colpo inaspettato) 
appeared, with a less appropriate Chaliapin coupling, as Archive VB 1, 
while Archive VB 13 coupled the ten-inch Lohengrin Farewell to the Swan 
with an eccentric and abbreviated version of the Flower Song from Carmen. 
On the whole, however, the very best of De Lucia’s recordings have not been 
included among the English re-issues, while such comical rubbish as his 
Il mio tesoro was solemnly retained: like so many Italians, he had no notion 
of a Mozartian style, and we cannot wonder that Henderson described his 
Metropolitan Don Ottavio as * miserable °. 

So far as I know them, the finest of De Lucia’s G. & T. or H.M.V. records 
are the Ecco ridente in cielo from the Barbiere (there is not much to choose 
between two versions, 052078 and 052250), the De’ miei bollenti spiriti from 
La Traviata (052129), the Addio Mignon from Mignon (052111) and the two 
ten-inch solos from the same opera, the two sentimental duets from La 
Sonnambula with Galvany (054215, Son geloso and 054217, Prendi, l’anel ti 
dono) and two vivacious ten-inch male-voice duets (54293, Numero quindici 
from Barbiere, with Pini-Corsi; and 54357, Obbligato, obbligato from Elisir 
d’Amore, with Badini). It is important to make sure that none of De 
Lucia’s records are played—as they so often are—above pitch; this results 
in an unpleasant exaggeration of qualities in his tone—a certain whiteness 
and a rapid, flickering vibrato—which can in any case prove at first dis- 
concerting. But even the poorest reproduction cannot conceal De Lucia’s 
amazing vocal control and the poignant expressiveness of his phrasing. 
He makes one think of the old saying, * Plus fait douceur que violence °. 
His enunciation is distinct and loving, his variety of nuance and tonal 
coloration unequalled, his treatment of the musical text uncommonly free 
and supple. He is a master of light and shade; he openly delights in the 
display of vocal dexterity; he defies the listener to remain indifferent, as he 
spins out a sustained note in a long diminuendo or throws off a rapid scale 
or figuration in a casual, apparently effortless way—very much as Pachmann 
used to do when playing Chopin. To listen to De Lucia in the Sonnambula 
duets is to be reminded of the close link between Chopin and Bellini—a 
link which seldon occurs to us during the standard Italian performances of 
to-day. Everything this singer does is intensely personal; whether the crna- 
mentation he sings is the composer’s or his own, he delivers it as though it 
had just that moment occurred to him. In sheer agility his performance of 
Ecco ridente has once been equalled—by the Jewish cantor and opera singer, 
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Hermann Jadlowker; but Jadlowker’s tone and style are here heavy and 
wooden, while De Lucia is, as always, elegant, spirited and charming. In the 
Numero quindici duet his delivery of the melody at AA che d’amore la fiamma 
io sento is as light as a feather. In Obbligato, obbligato the absolutely even 
singing in thirds, and the long rubato and diminuendo as the two voices 
lie poised on G and E, fining the tone away with perfect unanimity to the 
merest thread, represent traditional opera buffa style at its most musical. 
When the Scala Company brought L’Elisir d’Amore to London in 1950, 
Tagliavini and Tajo made very little effect with this delightful duet because 
they took it quite straight, without those hesitations and playful touches 
which are the life and soul of such music. 

It is curious to turn from these recordings of Rossini, Bellini and Doni- 
zetti to the Vesti la giubba which De Lucia made, late in his career, for 
Phonotype. It is sung quite straightforwardly, in a fine-drawn line vibrant 
with rage and passion; if this performance cannot equal Caruso’s massive 
outpouring of golden tone, it has one very striking feature which brings the 
jealous Canio even more vividly before our eyes. The laugh after Sei tu 
forse un uom? sounds wild and a little mad, pitched as it is right up on the 
high A of the final word; a savage, terrifying laugh, the laugh of a striking 
actor. For Phonotype he also recorded Che gelida manina, and I cannot 
help wondering whether at Covent Garden he really sang it as he was to 
sing it, long afterwards, in that Neapolitan recording studio; for, instead of 
remaining on the same note in the opening phrase, he calmly sings the rising 
phrase of the orchestral melody! Outrageous, we feel; and at once he 
charms us into acquiescence with a melting pianissimo attack on the follow- 
ing phrase (Cercar che giova?), into which he proceeds to insert a rapid, 
delicate turn on the word ‘che’. Of course this is no way to sing Puccini; 
but what Mimi, one wonders, could resist a phrase so meltingly beautiful? 

This extreme tenderness and gentleness—a quality which the Italians 
call ‘ morbidezza "—is something which has almost vanished from singing, 
and from instrumental performances too. Tito Schipa had something of 
it, together with a purer taste, but considerably less technique and less 
individuality. The drawback to De Lucia’s graceful, caressing, indolent 
manner of singing is that it tends to emasculate the rhythm. Nineteenth 
century singers seem to have cared little for rhythm as we understand it; 
Patti is vague about the dotted notes in Voi che sapete, and there are passages 
—for instance, the Un di felice from La Traviata—in De Lucia’s Verdi 
singing which strike us as altogether too limp, and would surely have driven 
Toscanini into a frenzy. (Did De Lucia ever sing under Toscanini?) Yet 
I prefer his bold treatment of De’ miei bollenti spiriti to any other I know—not 
excepting that of John McCormack. As usual, it is unconventional : 
there are rhythmic hesitations, an occasional added ornament and two 
marvellous long morendo notes on the high A flat; but all these unusual 
touches seem abundantly justified by the result. De Lucia’s performance, 
with its vivid enunciation of the text (how memorably he declaims the 
words Dal di che disse ‘ Vivere io voglio a te fedel*) captures all the ardour 
and youthful happiness of Alfredo. In his Phonotype recording of Questa 
o quella, again, the singer perfectly suggests the Duke's carefree gaiety of 
spirit; but at the end of each verse he indulges in a whimsical display of 
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vocal juggling which will shock some as much as it will delight others. 

It remains to add that De Lucia has received more attention than almost 
any other singer from those small American firms which specialize in the 
LP re-issue of old vocal records. No fewer than five 12-inch LP discs, 
drawn mainly but not entirely from his Phonotypes, have appeared. The 
best selection, re-recorded with great care at correct speeds from good ori- 
ginals, is a pair of records issued by Classic in an album called ‘ Stars of the 
Golden Age, Volume 2° (CE 7002); this contains four excerpts from the 
Barbiere, two from Elisir (including Obbligato, obbligato), two from Les 
Pécheurs de Perles, two from Mefistofele, two from Pagliacci, one each 
from Adriana Lecouvreur, Iris, Fedora, Mignon (Ah non credevi tid). 
Sonnambula (Son geloso), Bohéme (Che gelida manina), Don Pasquale, 
Faust, Manon Lescaut, Il Guarany, Rigoletto (Parmi veder), Carmen, Ernani 
(a splendid Come rugiada) and Traviata (Parigi, o cara); also two Neapolitan 
songs and a rarity, Mercadante’s Salve Maria. A_ single disc, Eterna 
0-464 (which is occasionally careless over pitch), contains Ecco _ridente, 
Questa o quella, Celeste Aida and excerpts from Werther, L’Amico 
Fritz (the last act aria), Carmen, Les Pécheurs de Perles and Les Huguenots 
(a truncated version of the big duet, with Angela de Angelis). Two further 
single-record issues, Scala 814 and CMS (Collectors’ Music Shop) 201, 
reshuffle many of the same titles; I have not heard either of these, and their 
present availability is doubtful. Classic offers the best value, especially since 
the fascinating Questa o quella, a leading attraction of the Eterna disc, will 
come out at about a tone sharp unless one’s turntable speed is adjustable. 
It is a pity that no one should have re-issued De Lucia’s Serenade from 
Cavalleria (which must surely have suited him to perfection), or the Cherry 
Duet from L’Amico Fritz, which he recorded for Phonotype with Angela 
de Angelis. It is still more of a pity that H.M.V. did not record this scene 
with De Lucia and Calvé; that would be something worth having! But if 
we start thinking of such missed opportunities, we shall never end. 





Continued from page 420 

Now if the singer must act with the voice, who is to teach and help him 
so to act? Not the producer, since he usually knows nothing about voices. 
Not the singing teacher, since he doesn’t usually know much about drama. 
It would seem that ideally speaking, we need a musician (repetiteur) with a 
strong sense of the dramatic. 

Finally, an important part of the repetiteur’s job is looking after the 
musical off-stage effects during a performance. He must be prepared to 
appear in costume and make-up as the tipsy pianist in Wozzeck, or lie under 
the bed in the third act of Tristan to prompt the tenor. He may have to 
conduct a full stage-band in Traviata or pass a beat for the chorus master 
in Tosca. This back-stage work is the part of his duties which calls most for 
a high level of practical musicianship and a sense of theatrical fitness. 

It is just this combination of practical musicianship and a highly developed 
sense of the theatre that goes to make a good operatic conductor, and it is 
no accident that almost all the great conductors in the world were first of all 
operatic conductors and before that—repetiteurs. 
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Three Covent Garden 
Newcomers 


Francesco Molinari-Pradelli 


The Italian conductor for the Tosca and Aida performances this summer 
is a native of Bologna. He studied composition and the piano at the 
conservatory of his native city; and then continued his musical studies in 
Rome under the famous conductor Bernardino Molinari, who was instru- 
mental in arranging his début; this was as a symphonic conductor at the 
Augusteo in Rome in 1938. 

Molinari-Pradelli was one of the conductors chosen for the first post-war 
season of opera organized by the Scala in the summer of 1946 at the Palazzo 
del Sport in Milan, where he conducted Tosca and Rigoletto. Since then he 
has been in great demand all over Italy and has conducted at the San Carlo, 
Naples, the Fenice, Venice, the Giuseppe Verdi, Trieste, and at the opera 
houses of Catania and Palermo, as well as in the famous Verona Arena. 

Molinari-Pradelli is one of the few Italian conductors of Wagner and 
Strauss, and he has directed performances of Der fliegende Hollander, Die 
Walkiire and Salome with great success. He also conducts works in the 
French repertory, including Werther, Les Pécheurs de Perles, Carmen and 
Samson et Dalila, and of course Verdi and Puccini. 

He comes direct to London from Milan where he has been conducting 
during the concert season at the Scala. His concert included works by 
Vivaldi and Brahms, and the first performance in Milan of an oratorio by 
the contemporary Italian composer Porrino, entitled J/ Processo di Cristo. 


Gino Penno 


The new Radames this season was born in Felizzano, in Piedmont, in 
1920. He studied singing at Mantua until 1944, and two years later won a 
place in the Scuola di Canto attached to the Scala. 

While at the school he was given the opportunity of singing small roles 
during the 1946-7, 1947-8 and 1948-9 seasons at the Scala. During that 
period he was heard as the Second Nazarene in Salome, the Shepherd in 
Oedipus Rex (Strawinsky), the Emperor in Turandot, Normanno in Lucia 
di Lammermoor, and Roderigo in Otello. 

Having served his apprenticeship, he was given a number of leading roles 
at the Scala during the 1949-50 season, including Dioneo in the premiére 
of Malipiero’s L’ Allegra Brigata, Bacchus in Ariadne auf Naxos, Cavaradossi, 
Titzikan in Cherubini’s Lodoiska and Vassili in Khovanschchina. 

During the same season Penno sang Pollione in Norma and Gabriele 
Adorno in Simone Boccanegra at the Fenice, Venice; Lohengrin at Genoa, 
Turin and the Terme di Caracalla, Rome; and Siegmund at the Verona Arena. 

The following year, 1951, the Verdi commemoration year, he sang the 
title role in Ernani at the Rome Opera (and also recorded it for Cetra), 
Arrigo in La Battaglia di Legnano at Parma, Charles VII of France in Giovanna 
d@’Arco at the San Carlo, which work was also given by the Naples company 
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Gino Penno and Antonietta Stella, the new Radames and Aida at the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden 


at the Paris Opéra, and Alvaro in La Forza del Destino at Brescia. At the 
Florence Festival that year he sang Macduff in Macbeth and the title role in 
Weber’s Oberon. He was chosen to open the 1951-2 season at the San 
Carlo, Naples, in Spontini’s rarely performed Fernando Cortez, and also 
sang in the concert performance of Verdi's Atti/a at the Venice Festival. 

Penno opened the 1952-3 Scala season, appearing as Macduff, and was also 
heard as Manrico. In Naples he sang Radames, and at the Florence 
Festival the title role in Verdi's Aroldo. 

During the 1953-4 season Penno made his début at the Metropolitan, 
New York, and was heard as Pollione, Alvaro, Manrico, Radames and 
Canio. At the Scala he added the part of Jason in Cherubini’s Medea to his 
repertory, and at the Opéra-Comique, Paris, scored an enormous success as 
Cavaradossi. Last summer he sang in Rio de Janeiro, and during the 
season that has just ended, he has been heard in Rome (Alvaro), Naples 
(Lohengrin) and in other operas from his repertory in Barcelona and Monte 
Carlo. 


Antonietta Stella 


In a little less than five years, this young soprano has become one of the 
most sought-after singers in Italy. She was a pupil of Maestro Aldo Zeeti, 
the director of the Teatro d’Avviamento Lirico at Alessandria. 

In 1949 she entered for a National Competition organised by ‘Enal’ of 
Bologna, and the following year participated in a similar competition at 
Spoleto, winning first prize. At Spoleto she sang Leonora in Trovatore, and 
such was her success that she was immediately engaged for the Rome Opera 
for the 1950-51 season, making her début as Leonora in Forza del Destino, 
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and also being heard as Silvana in Respighi’s La Fiamma, Cassandra in 
Bruno Rigacci’s Ecuba, and Leonora in Trovatore. 

After the Rome season, the company went on a short tour of Germany, 
visiting Munich, Stuttgart and Wiesbaden, and Stella was chosen to sing 
Maria in Simone Boccanegra. In the autumn of 1951 she sang Leonora in 
Forza del Destino for the Dutch radio. 

During the 1951-2 season her engagements included Aida in Rome and 
Palermo, Sieglinde and Maria Egiziaca at Bologna, Elisabeth in Tannhduser 
in Genoa, Desdemona in Lisbon, and a second tour of Germany in Trovatore, 
Aida and the Verdi Requiem. During the summer of 1952 she sang Margherita 
in Mefistofele at the Terme di Caracalla. 

The 1952-3 season saw Stella adding more roles to her repertory: Mathilde 
in Guglielmo Tell, which she sang in Rome and Cagliari, Fiora in L’Amore 
dei Tre Re at Genoa, Ricke in Franchetti’s Germania at Reggio Emilia, 
Lavinia in Guerrini’s Enea at Rome, and Minna in Verdi's Aroldo at the 
Florence Festival. 

Stella’s La Scala début came during the 1953-4 season as Desdemona, 
while at Catania she scored a great success as Amelia in Ballo in Maschera, 
a part she repeated with like success this past season in Rome. Two other 
new Verdi roles for her were Elisabeth de Valois in Don Carlo, at the Fenice, 
Venice, and Alice in Falstaff which she sang both in Rome and Catania; 
while Senta in Der fliegende Hollander and Elsa in Lohengrin were added to 
her Wagnerian parts. 

During the season that has just ended, she has been heard in Rome, 
Catania, Piacenza, Parma, Lisbon, and most recently, at Turin, where she 
has just sung Elena in Vespri Siciliani. She has also sang Elisabeth de Valois 
for the new H.M.V. Don Carlo recording. 

After her London appearances, Stella will sing Aida at the Verona Arena, 
Aida, Leonora in Forza, and Desdemona at Bilbao; and then in the Scala 
autumn season, Amelia and Senta. 

(An article on Ebe Stignani was published in the ‘People’ series in June 1952; 
a biography of Ferruccio Tagliavini appeared in September 1950; and Tito 
Gobbi will be the subject of a ‘People’ article in the autumn.—Ed.) 


Obituary 


Jean Perier. The death of the creator of the role of Pelléas occurred in November 
1954 at Galignani; he was 86. He made his début at the Opéra-Comique in 1892 
as Monostatos, and created nearly twenty roles in Paris, which, besides Pelléas, 
included Landry in Messager’s Fortunio, Marouf in Rabaud’s opera of that name, 
and Ramiro in L’Heure Espagnole. His repertory also included Don Giovanni, 
Sharpless and Scarpia. He was awarded the Légion d’Honneur in 1922. 

Albert Huberty. The death of this Belgian bass singer occurred on March 1955 
at Nieuport-sur-Mer. He was born in February 1881, and after studying at the 
Brussels Conservatory, made his début at Antwerp. He appeared at Covent 
Garden in the pre-1914 seasons, and is especially remembered as the Father in 
Louise. In 1916 he became a member of the Paris Opéra. 

Marcel Wittrisch. This famous tenor died in a Stuttgart hospital on June 2. 
He was born in Antwerp in 1901, and made his début at Halle in 1925 as Konrad 
in Marschner’s Hans Heiling. From 1927-8 he was a member of the Brunswick 
ensemble, and from 1929 until 1943 a member of the Berlin Staatsoper. He sang 
Tamino and Eisenstein at Covent Garden under Bruno Walter in 1931; Lohengrin 
at Bayreuth in 1937; and most of the Italian repertory in Berlin. In recent years 
he had been singing with the Stuttgart Opera, and last season was hear in the title 
role of Parsifal, Eisenstein, Danilo and other Lehar roles, 
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News 


. . 
Great Britain 

Covent Garden. As already announced, the 1954-55 season ends on July 23 
with a performance of Turandot. During the last week of the season there will be 
two performances of The Tales of Hoffmann, in which Amy Shuard will be heard as 
Giulietta for the first time. According to present plans, the 1955-56 season will 
open in the second half of October with a new production of Otello, conducted by 
Rafael Kubelik with Ramon Vinay in the title role. We can probably expect to 
hear Gré Brouwenstijn as Desdemona, and Tito Gobbi as Iago. There will also 
be new productions of Tannhduser, conducted by Rudolf Kempe, and The Magic 
Flute, conducted by Kubelik. 

Sadler's Wells. The opera company is at present engaged on a seven wecks’ 
provincial tour. They have already been heard in Bournemouth and Brighton, 
and will next visit Oxford (July 4-9), Southsea (July 11-23), and Bristol (July 25-30). 
The 1955-56 season at Sadler’s Wells will begin in mid-September. It is hoped 
that by then the difficulties that have arisen over the copyright of The Merry Widow 
will have been overcome. We understand that there will be a new production of 
Rigoletto during the first part of the season, and later a revival of Simone Boccanegra. 

Welsh National Opera. The first London season by the Welsh National Opera 
will be at Sadler’s Wells from July 11 to 16. Four operas will be heard: Nabucco 
(not given in London sirce 1850), Vespri Siciliani, Rigoletto, and Arwell Hughes's 
Menna. Vilem Tausky and Charles Groves will be the conductors, and the 
orchestra is the Bournemouth Symphony. 

Royal Festival Hall. This year’s autumn opera season will be given by the 
Stuttgart Opera, or to give them their full title, the Wiirtembergische Staatsoper. 
The season will open on September 13 with a performance of Elektra with Inge 
Borkh in the title role, Res Fischer as Klytemnestra, Maria Kinas as Chrysothemis, 
and Alexander Welitsch as Orest; the conductor will be Ferdinand Leitner; this 
will be followed on September 14 by Heinz Arnold's production of Tristan und 
Isolde with Martha Médl and Wolfgang Windgassen in the title roles, and with 
Gustav Neidlinger as Kurwenal and Otto von Rohr as King Mark; on September 
15 comes Die Zauberfléte, and on September 19 the controversial Fidelio production 
by Wieland Wagner, which was discussed at length in our February issue, with 
Brouwenstijn as Leonore, Windgassen as Florestan, and Neidlinger as Pizarro. 
Other members of the company include Grace Hoffmann, Lotte Ryfanek, Lore 
Wissmann, Wilhelm Schirp, and Josef Traxel. 

The Midland Music Makers are producing. cw Korsakov's Ivan the Terrible 


in Birmingham on October 21, 22, 25, 26, 28. 29. During the same period the 
Liverpool Amateur Opera Company will be ing Bizet’s Ivan IV. 
America 


New York. James Hinton, Jar, reports on the season at the City Center: 

The 1954-55 theatre year has not been the happiest for the New York City 
Opera, with internecine conflicts over repertory policy becoming public, the press 
taking sides, and the public not buying enough tickets. Yet in spite of troubles, 
there have been some fine individual accomplishments and some productions with 
qualities artistically on the credit side. As in the past, the company, to avoid as 
much as possible direct box-office competition with the Metropolitan, played a 
split season—autumn and spring—leaving the City Center to non-operatic activities 
in the cold months. 

The autumn half brought no new productions, but a number of revivals, adver- 
tised as being by popular demand. The Aida production designed several years 
ago by H. A. Condell turned up, with Joseph Rosenstock conducting briskly but 
paying little attention to the stage and its occupants. Frances Yeend sang her 
first Aida anywhere. She had learned thoroughly and sang with lovely lyric- 
soprano tone, often quite expressively, and with more impact than might be 
imagined. Then Gertrude Ribla, a real Aida soprano of big-opera-house calibre, 
dynamic presence, and secure musicianship, took over. It made a difference. 
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For want of a domestic Radames, Giorgio Cocolios-Bardi, a squat, experienced 
Greek-Italian tenor with big top tones and standard, not over-refined Italian style, 
was brought in—and, apparently, then left to fend for himself in a company where 
Italian is a language that is sung but not much spoken. He gave his emphatic 
Mediterranean all, and got called ‘provincial’ for his pains. Yet he knew more 
surely what he was about than anyone in the cast, save Miss Ribla and perhaps 
William Wilderman, the Ramfis. Gloria Lane gave voice and voice and more 
voice as Amneris; Frances Bible, less voice but much more musical satisfaction 
and dramatic point. Lawrence Winters, not by nature a Verdi baritone, was 
competent as Amonasro, as he practically always is. Glenn Jordan staged, and 
did what could be done with almost no supers. 

The Love for Three Oranges, in its Mstsislay Dobujinsky décors, had its staging 
touched up by Vladimir Rosing, and was as much fun as ever. Julius Rudel 
conducted, with Lloyd Leech, then Robert Rounseville (Prince), Peggy Bonini 
(Princess), Mr Wilderman (King), Carlton Gauld (superb as Leandro), Ellen Faull 
(Fata Morgana), Margery Mayer (Clarissa), Edith Evans (Smeraldina), and Richard 
Wentworth (Giantess’ Cook). Les Contes d’Hoffmann, its décor revised, but not 
all for the good, and staged by Leopold Sachse, was conducted with speed and 
spirit but not perfect planning by Thomas Schippers; the main distinction, as in 
the past, was Mr Gauld’s superb Lindorf-Coppelius-Miracle performance—one of 
the really distinguished operatic phenomena to be studied in New York. Davis 
Cunningham, making his début, sang a very good first Hoffmann, and Miss Yeend 
sang all three soprano roles well, but not well enough to justify the attempted tour 
de force. Laurel Hurley, Eva Likova, and Phyllis Curtin took the same roles, one 
to each, and with success. Mr Rounseville sang a Hoffmann, not his best; Walter 
Cassel, Dapertutto; Miss Bible, Nicklausse. 

Der Rosenkavalier, with Mr Rosenstock in one of his happiest assignments, was 
strongly cast—Wilma Spence, the best of American Marschallins; Miss Hurley 
(Sophie); Miss Bible (Octavian); and Mr Wilderman. Apart from an excellent 
first Mephistophélés by Norman Treigle, some honest singing by Rudolf Petrak, 
some lovely tone from Miss Yeend, and Miss Bible’s affinity for trouser roles, 
Faust was a loss, for Thomas Martin’s conducting was wooden, and Mr Rosing’s 
direction deplorably tasteless at crucial points. For the rest, there were perfor- 
mances of Falstaff, in Chester Kallman’s English; Madama Butterfly; Fledermaus; 
Carmen; Tosca; La Traviata; Hansel and Gretel; and La Boheme. 

The 14 works of the spring half—‘popular demand’ presumably having been 
sated for the time being—included two new productions—or rather two novelties 
and one new production. Nicolai’s The Merry Wives of Windsor was given, 
thriftily, if nothing else, in the pasteboard-cutout settings that John Boyt had 
bestowed on Falstaff, and only Don Pasquale required new ones. 

The half-season began with Der Rosenkavalier, Mr Rosenstock conducting, and 
essentially the same cast as in the fall. Then came Rigoletto, with the exception- 
ally capable American conductor Emerson Buckley making his début with the 
company and bringing to it a mature authority and vocal sense that the Italian 
repertory badly needed. The title role was allotted to Cornell MacNeil, a youngish 
American baritone who, at his début in the fall, had made a very favourable 
impression with his beautifully free and mellow voice, if not with his essentially 
placid disposition. Fledermaus was followed by La Traviata, and it by Faust, with 
Eva Likova and Frances Yeend dividing roles and Jon Crain on tenor duty. Then 
came a semi-semi-novelty-revival—the company’s visually attractive, if musically 
variable, production of Rossini’s La Cenerentola, but now done into English and 
billed as just plain Cinderella. The translation—a new one by two college literature 
instructors named Martha W. England and James H. Durbin, Jnr—seemed tidy 
enough, but no better suited to the singers’ needs than most versionings and no 
special delight in itself. 

Frances Bible sang cleanly as Angelina and was ever so modest and appealing. 
Transformed, she still sang cleanly. But of what use, after all, is a workmanlike 
performance of the rondo finale? You might as well speak of a ‘sober and con- 
sidered Caro nome’ or a ‘conscientious Questa o quella’. David Lloyd, Donald 
Gramm and Richard Wentworth, in descending order of pitch, took the other 
main roles, and Mr Rosenstock conducted. ; 

Until this spring, Don Pasquale had been out of professional currency here for 
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nine years. In the completest sense, it still is, for the City Opera production was 
more a blight than a revival. John Boyt’s décors (of 19th-century period) were 
neither bad nor good. They were ordinary; only the paint was fresh. It is 
hard to say who was responsible for just what in the staging. Leopold Sachse was 
named as stage director, with Salvatore Baccaloni as special ‘artistic adviser’. 
However, from reasonably clear memories of Mr Baccaloni’s Pasquale, it seems 
unlikely that such advice as he may have given can have been understood; certainly 
hardly any can have sunk in. The acting was mostly stiff and uncodrdinated, 
lacking in flow and style. Mr Wentworth, portly and competent, and Leon 
Lishner, working hard to get the words right and not always succeeding, both sang 
Pasquale, with Richard Torigi, a sound utility baritone but no natural stylist, and 

David Aiken, well-coached but rather blank, as Malatesta, and Davis Cunningham 
and a rather pale newcomer, Gilbert Russell, as Ernesto. Peggy Bonini was a 
pert, superficial Norina. Mr Rosenstock beat—and got—a performance that was 
fast without brilliance, firm without resilience, all angles and accents, with seldom 
a melody that sang. 

The second novelty was Nicolai’s The Merry Wives of Windsor, which had never 
been done before at the City Center, and not professionally in New York for some 
twenty years. The settings, with minor shifts in detail, were those that had been 
used for Falstaff—a procedure that, once established, opens the door to all kinds 
of imaginings. Why not a Falstaff-opera festival—Adam, Balfe, Salieri, Sir John 
in Love, and so on? Much might be said against the fussy, curlicued settings in 
juxtaposition with Nicolai, but the designer can scarcely be blamed. Vladimir 
Rosing’s stage direction was basically a broadening of Otto Erhardt’s for the 
Verdi work. At least, the singers who appeared in both continued pretty much 
as they had done. William Wilderman, more at home in the bass tessitura, was 
free to swashbuckle more, but his Falstaff ideas had changed little; Phyllis Curtin, 
taught to skitter as Mistress Ford in the one opera, sang well and skittered still; 
and soon. In working on the scenes that Boito left out, Mr Rosing did not hesitate 
to play for the immediate effect, now in terms of dance, now straight farce, now 
whatever convention lay closest at hand, but he never let the pace flag. New to 
the roster, William Shriner looked and sang well as Ford, with Jon Crain as 
Fenton, Peggy Bonini singing prettily as Ann, Leon Lishner as Page, Michael 
Pollock as Slender, and John Reardon as Caius. Obviously happy to be doing 
it, Mr Rosenstock conducted with spirit and care for ensemble. An English version 
of the text, made by Josef Blatt, was used. It bore some kinship to the old, old 
Krehbiel text—copies of which were exhumed (still with cover advertisements for 
collections of ‘favcurite songs’ chosen by such stars of the day as Julia Culp and 
Emma Calvé) and sold in the lobby. 

The response to The Merry Wives was very favourable indeed, with almost un- 
qualifiedly good press notices—for the idea of giving the work, for Mr Rosenstock, 
for the Blatt version (‘excellent’), for Mr Rosing, and for the entire cast. Without 
dissenting, it does seem possible to be less ecstatic, although it was interesting to 
hear a work so often cited as a paragon but knowable here only through recordings. 
The score has charm; the performance (to judge cautiously) was at least quite good. 
It may be that this is the sort of work that ought to be done more often at the City 
Center. Yet, even so, it was hard to keep from wishing that all the material and 
energy being devoted to Nicolai were being devoted to Verdi and even an imperfect 
Falstaff. 

From the autumn, Les Contes d’ Hoffmann was retained, with Julius Rudel taking 
over as conductor and giving one of his best-integrated and most flexible readings; 
Lawrence Winters singing creditably all four antagonist roles, in one performance; 
Davis Cunningham more relaxed, less accurate as Hoffmann; and numerous shifts 
otherwise. Rosa Canario Savoia returned to the company to sing a good Santuzza. 
Everett Lee became the first Negro conductor to appear with the company when he 
led the final La Traviata. Pagliacci, La Bohéme, Faust, Madama Butterfly and 
Carmen filled out the repertory. Among the sopranos, Frances Yeend sang often 
and well, including a verv fine Antonia. 

Eva Likova shared the tyric repertory, with Ellen Faull, Dolores Mari, Adele 
Addison (making her début as Mimi), Mariquita Moll, and Gloria Lind also in 
major roles. Jon Crain and Rudolph Petrak, Davis Cunningham, Walter 
Fredericks, and Ernest McChesney were the most regular tenors. Lawrence 
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Winters, Richard Torigi, and Cornell MacNeil sang constantly to take up the 
slack left on the baritone side by Walter Cassel’s Metropolitan engagement. Gloria 
Lane, Rosemary Kuhlmann, Frances Bible, and Edith Evans were the principal 
mezzo-sopranos; William Wilderman, Norman Treigle, and Richard Wentworth 
the basses. 


The last novelty of the Metropolitan season was Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euridice. The 

revival, originally planned for Giulietta Simionato, was carried through even 
though she decided to cancel her engagement here and risk future union trouble 
by staying in Italy. Risé Stevens sung Orfeo, with Hilde Giiden as Euridice, 
Laurel Hurley as Amor, and Shakeh Vartenissian as the Happy Spirit. But the 
really superlative contribution was that of Pierre Monteux, who, as is his custom, 
conducted a beautifully songful, flowing, graceful performance, while not seeming 
to do anything in particular. The settings were designed for the company by 
Harry Horner, not in all respects consistent, but on the whole really very evocative 
and workable. Euridice’s tomb is perhaps several sizes too large, although its 
four-square severity no doubt communicates the weightiness of Orfeo’s sorrow. 
The entrance to Hades is effective—a long ramp-like set of steps descending from 
upstage center, with Orfeo’s entrance from the top barred by the writhing, inter- 
twined bodies massed on the steps and clustered in an irregular puddle at the base. 
The Elysian Fields, pleasantly green, with a sort of Twickenham summer house in 
the distance and a standard cyclorama-blue sky behind, looked like any other 
operatic Elysian Fields, but were pleasant of the kind. The way back to earth was, 
as usual, across the forestage, with an undistinguished drop concealing the temple 
of Amor. The total effect was in keeping, and at best postively attractive, and Her- 
bert Graf’s feeling for choral masses and patterns made for stage pictures that 
had style with simplicity. Miss Stevens looked very well as Orfeo, moved with 
admirable control, and sang with musicianly style. Although the voice did not 
flow smoothly in passages of low tessitura and showed some occasional signs of 
strain at the top, she never violated the purity of her basic schooling in the style, 
and was artistically much to be admired. Miss Giiden was a perfectly lovely Euri- 
dice to see, and aside from a tight flickering on some open vowels at the top sang 
unexceptionably well, if not with much warmth. It seemed a mistake of emphasis 
to cast Miss Vartenissian’s dark warm voice as the Happy Spirit, against so essenti- 
ally cool and pure a voice as Miss Giiden’s. The point of contrast is that Euridice 
is still human, still a woman, with a woman’s passionate needs; while the Happy 
Spirit is free at last from worldly desire. Miss Hurley was a very pretty, very 
feminine Amor, and the final scene, apart from some what seemed unnecessarily 
complex parade-ground manoeuvrings to get Amor to the place of honour in her 
own temple, came off beautifully. The dances, choreographed by Zachary Solov, 
had Alicia Markova as guest artist in the second act, and her swift delicacy carried 
all the Elysian implications sacrificed to the casting of Miss Vartenissian. The 
corps danced very well indeed, for a Metropolitan group. Yet the no-Simionato 
disappointment was never quite overcome, and the honours belonged most positively 
to Mr Monteux. 
__ The late-season La Gioconda had only three performances. With Zinka Milanov 
in good form, with Leonard Warren banging away with the full weight of his 
magnificently potent voice as Barnaba, and Fausto Cleva leading with unflagging 
vigour and zeal, the opera came to life and stayed alive. Nell Rankin was good as 
far as she went, but Laura really needs a singer of bigger format and greater vocal 
Sweep, just as Enzo really needs a singer of as much sturdy ability as Kurt Baum 
but rather more dramatic vitality and at least some charm. The American bass 
Giorgio Tozzi (who, when his name was just plain George, sang Tarquinius in the 
Broadway production of Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia and did an excellent job 
of it) returned from La Scala late in the season to make his Metropolitan début 
as Alvise. The voice is a big, healthy one—an over-sized, darkish baritone rather 
than a black bass, not specially mellow but serviceable and used with fine dramatic 
purposefulness. He looked well, acted intelligently in conventional terms, and 
gave the total impression of being a sound, very well-schooled and specifically 
Operatic singer who could be of continuing service to the house. He also sang a 
good Ramfis. 

All in all, it has been a very satisfying season, not uniformly brilliant, not free 
from disappointments, but solid in its accomplishments and well integrated from 
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the managerial point of view, with no culpable miscalculations and, if not many 
fabulous coups, a great many comforting indications of resourcefulness in the 
face of what might have turned out to be troublesome situations. The final pro- 
duction, in an obeisance to Metropolitan tradition, was Parsifal. Only two per- 
formances were given, with Fritz Stiedry conducting in his best métier, Bernd 
Aldenhoff in the title role, George London as Amfortas, Jerome Hines as Gurne- 
manz, Margaret Harshaw as Kundry, Gerhard Pechner as Klingsor, and Nicola 
Moscona as Titurel. 

The season’s repertory can be broken down as follows, the figures in brackets 
representing the number of performances for each work during the home season 
in New York: 

In Italian: Andrea Chenier (8); Orfeo ed Euridice (5); Pagliacci and Cavalleria 
Rusticana (6); Don Giovanni (5); Le Nozze di Figaro (5); La Gioconda (3); 
Bohéme (5); Madama Butterfly (8); Tosca (7); Il Barbiere di Siviglia (9); Aida (8); 
Don Carlos (5); La Traviata (7); Otello (6); Un Ballo in Maschera (5). In French: 
Carmen (7); Faust (13); Manon (8). In German: Salome (6); Die Meistersinger 
(5); Parsifal (2): Tannhduser (4); Tristan und Isoide (3). In English: Fledermaus 
(3); Arabella (6). The large number of performances of Faust, a total that recalls 
the days fifty years ago when the Metropolitan was called, with jocular venom, 
the Faustspielhaus, is in part the result of matinées for school children—a total of 
6 non-subscription dates. James Hinton, Jor 

San Francisco. The 1955 season is due to open on September 15 and will con- 
tinue until October 20. The repertory will include, as already announced, the 
first performance in America of Walton’s Troilus and Cressida, with Dorothy 
Kirsten, Richard Lewis, Robert Weede, Charles Kullman and Frances Bible; the 
conductor will be Erich Leinsdorf. Verdi's Macbeth, not heard in San Francisco 
since the middle of last century, will be given with Inge Borkh in the title role. 
The repertory further includes revivals of Le Cog d’Or in which Mattiwilda Dobbs 
will make her American stage début as the Queen of Shemakhan, Don Giovanni 
with Licia Albanese singing her first Donna Anna, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Rosanna 
Carteri, Cesare Siepi, Otto Edelmann and Jan Peerce, Lohengrin, Rosenkavalier, 


Micheline Sanders (Monna Vanna) and Pierre Fleta (Prinzivalle) in Feévrier’s 
*Monna Vanna’ at the Thédtre Royal de la Monnaie, Brussels Vermeulen 








The first act of Ferenc Erkel’s “Bank Ban’ at the Dessau Landestheater; setting and 
costumes by Manfred Schroeter (see May OPERA) 


Carmen, Louise, Faust, Aida, Pagliacci, Andrea Chenier and Tosca. Besides the 
artists already mentioned, the company includes Nell Rankin, Renata Tebaldi, 
Claramae Turner, Dorothy Warenskjold, Lorenzo Alvary, Alessio de Paolis, Brian 
Sullivan, Giorgio Tozzi, Richard Tucker, Roberto Turrini, Leonard Warren and 
Alexander Welitsch. The conductors are Kurt Herbert Adler, Fausto Cleva, 
Glauco Curiel, Erich Leinsdorf, and Jean Morel. 


Austria 

Vienna. Wagner's birthday (May 22) was celebrated with a special performance 
at the Staatsoper of Die Walkiire, conducted by Heinrich Hollreiser, with Helena 
Braun, Leonie Rysanek, Elisabeth Héngen, Max Lorenz, Karl Kamann and Ludwig 
Weber. 


7 

Belgium 

Brussels. The Théatre de la Monnaie staged the Belgian premiére of Eugene 
Onegin during the early spring. The performance was disappointing owing to the 
poor Lenski of Miro Skala, and the miscasting of Kyra Vayne as Tatiana. Gilbert 
Dubuc, in the title role, continued to give proof that he should soon achieve inter- 
national status. This fine baritone was heard as Guido in a revival of Monna 
Varna with Micheline Sanders in the title role, and Pierre Fleta, son of the famous 
Miguel Fleta, as Prinzivalle; this young tenor possesses a potentially fine voice, 
but is by no means yet a finished artist. Rabaud’s Mdrouf is one of the delights 
of the current Brussels repertory, and it was given an excellent performance, with 
Robert Vernay in the title role. Guy Fouché from Liége sang the title role in 
Werther with great success, and has been engaged for next season; Simone Couderc 
was Charlotte. During May Pierre Monteux conducted a number of performances 
of Pelléas et Mélisande, and of Orphée with Jean Madeira. Leo Riemens 
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Two scenes from Liebermann’s ‘Penelope’ at Stuttgart: the Soldier's Return and the 
Boogie-Woogie. Settings by Gerd Richter 
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Czechoslovakia 

Prague. The fiftieth anniversary of the death of Dvorak was marked by a new 
production of Rusa/lka at the National Theatre. Miulada Sutertova sang the title 
role, Marta Krasova was the Witch, and Eduard Haken was the Watersprite: the 
conductor was Zdenek Chalabaja. There has also been a new production of 
Smetana’s Dalibor with Vaclav Bednar in the title role, conducted by Jaroslav 
Krombhole. 


Germany 

Berlin. The new Ofe/lo at the Stadtische Oper was the ill-codrdinated product 
of a director (Carl Ebert), a conductor (Richard Kraus) and a designer (Ita 
Maximowna) none of whom was willing to make his ideas fit with those of his 
collaborators. The production emerged with moments of radiant beauty suc- 
ceeded by slips of taste and style commonly associated with third-rate provincial 
opera. The contrast was so striking that one was seldom able to appreciate the 
virtues through fear of what might happen next. There was, however, one constant 
delight: Elisabeth Griimmer’s Desdemona. The nobility of her bearing was 
matched by the artistry of her singing, which she did not relinquish in the big 
ensembles, though she sometimes ran the risk of being drowned by displays of 
vocal strength from her partners. Hans Beirer, acting in a state of incessant 
frenzy, had not much to offer but a few ringing top notes, and even these were not 
cleanly focused. Tomislav Neralic made a rough Iago. Horst Koegler 


The rebuilt Deutsche Staatsoper unter den Linden will open its doors on September 
4; the festival performances will continue until October 15. Max Burghardt is 
the Generalintendant, and Franz Konwitschny the Generalmusikdirektor. The 
opening performance will be Die Meistersinger conducted by Konwitschny, 
produced by Erich Alexander Winds, with settings by Ludwig Siewert. Josef 
Herrmann will sing Hans Sachs; Erich Witte will be Walther; Ruth Keplinger, 
Eva; Gerhard Unger, David; Anneliese Miiller, Magdalena; Heinrich Pflanzl, 
Beckmesser; Theo Adam, Pogner; and Gerhard Niese, Kothner. At later per- 
formances Rudolf Gonszar will be heard as Sachs, Sigrid Eckehardt, as Eva; Gerhard 
Frei, Pogner; and Eugen Fuchs, Kothner. On September 6 Gluck’s Iphigénie 
en Aulide will be heard, with Clara Ebers in the title role, Margarete Klose as 
Klytemnestra, Helmut Melchert as Achilles, Gerhard Niese as Agamemnon and 
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Gerhard Frei as Calchas. Hans Léwlein will conduct, and Carl-Heinrich Kreith 
produce. On September 18 Don Giovanni, produced by Heinz Arnold and 
conducted by Horst Stein, will come into the repertory. Karl Schmitt-Walter and 
Kurt Rehm alternate in the title role, Clara Ebers and Gisela Behm will be heard 
as Donna Anna, Liselotte Losch and Sigrio Ekkehardt as Donna Elvira, Ingeborg 
Wenglor and Erna Rosecher as Zerlina, Gerhard Stolze and Julius Katona as 
Don Ottavio, Heinrich Pflanzl and Theo Adam as Leporello, Theo Adam as the 
Commendatore, and Kay Willumsen and Heinz Imdahl as Masetto. On Sep- 
tember 28, Fidelio with Gertrud Grob-Prandl, Erich Witte, Josef Herrmann, Theo 
Adam, Gerhard Unger, Ingeborg Wenglor and Heinz Imdahl will be given; 
Franz Konwitschny will conduct. At later performances Hedwig Miiller-Biitow, 
Helge Roswaenge, Gerhard Niese and Gerhard Frei will be heard in the leading 
roles. The fifth and last new production of the festival weeks will be Eugene Onegin 
on October 4. Johannes Schiiler will conduct, and Kurt Rehm will be heard in 
the title role, with Hedwig Miiller-Biitow and Maria Corelli alternating as Tatiana, 
and Helmut Meinokat and Gerhard Stolze as Lenski. There will, during this 
period, be a number of concerts, some given by the Leipzig Gewandnaus 
Orchestra and the Dresden Staatskapelle. During the first season the repertory 
will further include productions of Wozzeck on December 14 (the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the premiére of the work in the Staatsoper), conducted by Schiiler; 
Walk iire and Tristan und Isolde, conducted by Konwitschny: La Traviata, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Pagliacci, Aida, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Cosi fan tutte, Arabella, 
Tosca, Jenufa and Die Giinstling (Wagner-Regeny). 

Dresden. The Staatsoper recently gave the first performance in Eastern 
Germany of Britten’s A/bert Herring. Walter Knorr was the conductor and 
Joachim Herze the producer. The title role was sung by Karl Friedrich Hélzke, 
with Dora Zschille as Lady Billows, Inger Karen as Florence, Ruth Glowa as Miss 
Wordsworth, Arno Schellenberg as Mr Gedge, Werner Liebing as Mr Upfold, 
Siegfried Rudolf Frese as Sid, and Marianne Dorka-Knér as Nancy. 

Hamburg. The Staatsoper recently gave a new production of Salome with 
Helga Pilarczyk in the title role, Siw Ericsdotter as Herodias, James Pease as 
Jokanaan, and Helmut Melcuert as Herod. At later performances, Caspar 
Broecheler and Josef Metternich were heard as Jokanaan, and Bernd Aldenhoff 
and Peter Markworth as Herod; Leopold Ludwig was the conductor and Wolf 
Volker the producer. 

Kassel. Berg's Wozzeck was recently 
produced at the Opera under the direc- 
tion of Paul Schmitz, and produced by 
Hermann Schaffner, the Intendant. 
Egmont Kochs sang the title role, with 
Gerda Lammers as Marie. 

Leipzig. The latest new production at 
the Opera was Siegfried conducted by 
Franz Konwitschny and produced by 
Heinrich Voigt. Elisabeth Rose was the 
Briinnhilde, Ferdinand Burgmann the 
Siegfried, and Willy Schwenkreis the 
Wotan. During the recent festival week 
for the Leipzig Hochschule for Music, a 
performance of Tchaikovsky's Jolanthe 
was given at the opera house by the 
students. 

Munich. Events during May at the 
Bayerische Staatsoper included the return 
to the stage of Benno Kusche after his 
serious accident last autumn. He sang La 
Roche in a number of performances of 
Capriccio, and Colline in Bohéme. Jean 


Erika Kéth as Rosina and Karl 
Schmitt-Walter as Figaro, at Munich 


Giessner 











Madeira made a highly successful guest appearance in the title role of Carmen. 
On May 12 Korngold’s Die tote Stadt was given its first performance in Germany 
since pre-Hitler days. The composer was on hand in Munich to help at rehearsals, 
and Otto Erhardt returned to produce. Marianne Schech was Marietta, Hans 
Hopf sang the part of Paul, Marcel Cordes that of Frank, and Irmgard Barth 
that of Brigitta; Robert Heger conducted. On the following night, a new produc- 
tion of The Barber of Seville was given at the Gartnerplatz Theater. Erika Kéth 
was enormously successful as Rosina, and people are talking about her in Munich 
as the best coloratura since Ivogiin. Karl Schmitt-Walter made an elegant Figaro, 
Gottlob Frick an immense Basilio, and Max Proebstl an original Bartolo. Lorenz 
Fehenberger was a disappointing Almaviva; after singing Radames and Walter, 
his voice is now too heavy and lacks the agility for this type of music. Herbert 
List was the producer and Hans Gierster the conductor. Ruth Uebel 

Stuttgart. Liebermann’s Penelope brought a personal success for Maria Kinas 
in the title role, whose rich and powerful voice was heard to great advantage, 
especially in the dramatic outbursts. Franzi Wachmann was a boyish-sounding 
Telemachos, and Josef Traxel a lyrical Ercole. Karl Wolfram, a guest from 
Karlsruhe, sang Odysseus, and displayed a plummy and not particularly pleasant 
voice, and poor enunciation. Josef Diinnwald was the conductor, Kurt Puhimann 
the preducer, and the settings were by Gerd Richter. The Stuttgart audience did 
not react in such a friendly manner as did that at Salzburg last summer, the return 
of Odysseus as a mythical figure in the second part of the opera being a particular 
source of irritation to them. Ruth Uebel 

Wuppertal. The season has included performances of Alceste, 11 Matrimonio 
Segreto, Otello and Le Pauvre Matelot. 


Holland 


Netherlands Opera. Other than the events already reported in OPERA (January 
and June), the 1954-55 season included a production of The Gipsy Baron in which 


Gré Brouwenstijn as Saffi proved that even operetta is within her scope; Pelléas et 
Mélisande with Franz Vroons and Greet Koeman in the title roles (they performed 


A scene from the second act of Menotti’s ‘The Saint of Bleecker Street’ at La 
Scala. Left to right, Gloria Lane, Gabriella Ruggiero and David Poleri 


Piccagliani 








Piccagliai 
The monastery scene in ‘La Forza del Destino’, which was produced at La Scala during May 


them here as long ago as 1943), and Mignon conducted by Eugen Bigot, in which 
Cora Canne-Meijer in the title role scored a great success. On the strength of her 
Rosina and Cherubino, and now her Mignon, she has become the most promising 
of the younger Dutch singers. Alexander Krannhals, the music director, has 
accepted an appointment in Germany, but will continue his work in Holland too; 
his ceaseless work in widening the repertory is greatly appreciated, though one 
would welcome an Italian conductor for the Italian repertory in the same way as 
Bigot conducts the French works. For next season Hansel and Gretel, Nabucco 
and Cosi fan tutte are announced. 


Italy 

Milan. If a novelty, simply by being such, constitutes an event, then Gian 
Carlo Menotti’s new opera must be deemed the event of the month at the Scala. 
The Saint of Bleecker Street (premiére May 8) was a big success with the public 
and a compiete flop with the critics. Only one or two papers in Italy found some- 
thing to say for it, and these‘articles were signed by writers who hardly rank among 
Italy’s leading critics. This reception gave a true indication of the value of 
Menotti’s oper artistically worthless, they rank ly as spectacle. In the 
context of the Scala, Menotti seems a musician without a personality, with a con- 
fused jumble of memories and reminiscences from which he pulls out wnatever 
serves his purpose without bothering about the authenticity of what he writes. 
His cleverness, in the past, has consisted in finding interesting plots: The Consul, 
The Telephone, even Amelia al Ballo had undeniably interesting features, and one 
could speak of the dichotomy between the composer and the librettist. But the 
new opera belongs to a genre of ‘realistic grand guignol’. It pictures a neighbour- 
hood which may interest New York’s ex-Italians, the simple souls on Broadway, 
but not the Italians of Italy who look in a work of art for some spiritual and moral 
value, not just spectacle. 

Musically, as I have said, Menotti’s opera lacks any originality, and heaps 
together the commonplaces of pseudo-modernity in a purely external fashion. It 
lacks musical shape, lacks inspiration, lacks characterization, lacks fine singing 
parts. It is an ugly score, and one would be tempted to make a fuss were it not 
so unlikely that it should ever see the light again in Italy, any more than any of 
Menotti’s other operas have done. They have never been revived at the same 
theatre in Italy. Music for an evening, like newspapers or flashy books which 
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Troncone 
Pia Tassinari (left) and Aurora Lintura in Mercadante’s ‘Il Giuramento’ at 
Naples 


after one reading are of no more interest! The production was good. The young 
American, Thomas Shippers, conducted with dash and precision. The vrincipal 
singers were Gabriella Ruggiero and David Poleri, Americans of Italian origin, 
who sang splendidly. 

Forty-eight hours after Menotti’s counterfeit verismo, we had the authentic 
verismo of Mascagni in Cavalleria Rusticana, given with the same composer's 
Zanetto. Inthe former we need mention only the superb interpretation of Giulietta 
Simionato, who displayed a formidable intelligence and schooling put at the service 
of a naturally splendid voice—truly a great singer. Zanetto is a kind of nocturne: 
one brief act which resolves itself in a duet for a soprano and a mezzo-soprano 
dressed as a jester. The two singers were Giulietta Simionato, whose praises we 
need not sing again, and Rosanna Carteri, who made a sweet and passionate 
Silvio. The painter Mario Vellani Marchi depicted the medieval Tuscan land- 
scape with airy freshness. 

Finally, on May 21, we had another new production, Mussorgsky’s Sorochints) 
Fair, a lesser work than Boris or Khovanshchina, but feelingly conducted by 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni, an ardent champion of Russian 19th-century opera. On 
the stage Nicola Rossi-Lemeni was outstanding, not only for his fine voice but 
also for his vivid acting. Rosanna Carteri came off a little less well than in the 
previous opera, almost certainly because the low-lying part did not suit her voice 
very well. The settings were by Nicola Benois, a Russian by origin, who depicted 
a Russia filled with colour and fancy. The production, by another Russian, 
Tatiana Pavlova, was lively. Riccardo Malipiero 

Catania. The season continued with performances of Manon (Elena Rizzieri, 
Bruno Landi), La Madre by di Veroli (Vittoria Calma, Salvatore Puma), and 
Signor Bruschino (Luisa Gavioli, Cristiana Dallamangas). Plans have already 
been announced for the autumn season at the Teatro Massimo Bellini which will 
include J Puritani, Gétterdimmerung (sung in Italian with Alessandro Ziliani as 
Siegfried), Aida, Werther, La Bohéme and Respighi’s La Fiamma. 

Naples. To wind up the season, the’'San Carlo chose two Neapolitan operas, one 
from the last century and one from this. Saverio Mercadante had an astonishing 
career. He was féted all over Europe, praised by Rossini and responsible for 
58 operas! They spread in extraordinary profusion over a 30-year period, with 
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first performances in all the major European centres and a rooted attachment to 
the theatre of his 1819 début—the San Carlo. As his alma mater, Naples even 
raised a statue to him during his lifetime. J/ Giuramento (The Vow) was always 
considered one of the best, and was an outstanding success at the Scala at its first 
performance in 1837. 

Better to be acclaimed and forgotten than never acclaimed at all! After a 
hearing of // Giuramento, both extravagant praise and blame seem out of place, 
although both are quite understandable. The opera recalls Lucia, Puritani and 
Guglielmo Tell, without quite reaching their general level. Vocally it runs the 
gamut between elaborate ornamentation and coloratura on the one hand and big- 
scale flowing lines on the other: there is a thorough-going exploitation of the 
range of every part. The plot is a good one, but is presented largely in reverse: 
before the first act opens, the characters have had all sorts of dealings, which are 
then unravelled in arias and massed ensembles, not explanatory recitative (and the 
suppression of a vital dialogue did not assist the sense). The idealistic story, 
which comes much transformed from Victor Hugo’s Ange, concerns a travelled 
and enterprising Frenchwoman who sacrifices her life for another. Despite her 
discovery that she is saving her rival in love, she goes through with the sacrifice, 
because she had previously vowed to befriend the saviour of her father’s life. 
There is scope for character penetration, but Mercadante only hints at it, and 
prefers to indulge in melodic largesse. Musical clues spring up for identification 
as if they belonged to a competition in OpERA; even Don Carlos and Otello are 
embryonically seen. The delights of // Giuramento, both vocal and instrumental, 
may well have been relished by its first audiences. Apart from a still-famous 
Norma-like duet for mezzo and soprano, there is a wealth of invention in the 
instrumental parts, gay or touching obbligatos, and accompaniments which pursue 
their way regardless of the strenuous vocal line. And the choral writing is 
amazingly plastic and intricately moulded. 

The opera was conducted by Angelo Questa, in a carefully thought-out per- 
formance. The stylish and musical Pia Tassinari had a part musically akin to 
Cenerentola, and found her worthy soprano complement in a new singer called 
Aurora Lintura, who has a beautiful timbre and an almost majestic stage-presence. 
Vittorio De Santis’s performance aroused sympathy by its sincerity, but he needs 
to control his resources and prune his gestures. The real hero of the evening was 
Rolando Panerai, who sang the baritone role with uncommon distinction. The 
settings of Ercole Sormani had a recurrent arch motif characteristic of 14th century 
Syracuse, and some enchanting wall-paintings in an interior. The production, by 
Anton Giulio Bragaglia, would have been improved by more attention to mass- 
movement. 

The contemporary Neapolitan, Guido Panain, won a succés d’estime with his 
Madame Bovary. The enterprise was a notable one, for Mr Panain is one of 
Italy’s best-known critics, and also artistic director of the theatre which mounted 
his Opera. Moreover he has a long list of works to his credit, including another 
opera with Beatrice Cenci as its heroine. What emerged was really “Scenes from 
the life of . . ... Much of the musico-dramatic form was inspired by Wozzeck, 
filtered through a mind profoundly versed in Italian operatic tradition. From a 
dramatic point of view the trouble was flatness and a lack of climax, which made 
it difficult for the singers to make their mark with the audience. Clara Petrella 
put up a brave showing as the tormented Emma: Rodolfo Azzolini played Rudolphe, 
and Antonio Cassinelli, Charles Bovary. Santini’s conducting was clear and 
expeditious, and the sets of Nicola Benois generally evocative of place and period. 
Enrico Frigerio was responsible for a well-ordered production. Cynthia Jolly 

Pisa. Recent performances included Orello (Maria Curtis, Carlos Guichandut, 
Paolo Silveri; conductor Mario Parenti) and Tosca (Adriana Guerrini, Flaviano 
Labo, Piero Campolonghi; conductor Parenti). 

Rome. The finish of the Rome season effectively disposed of the persistent 
myth about the unstageability of Berlioz’s Damnation de Faust. Admittedly 
it cost the combined resources of Herbert Graf and the Rome Opera some pains 
to find out the way (Milhaud’s Christophe Colomb in 1954 had been fruitful ground 
for experiment); but the finished product was as smooth-functioning and visually 
satisfying as one could wish. The basic ingredients were the use of an arch-and- 
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Savi 
Mario Petri as Mephistophélés in Herbert Graf’s production of Berlioz’s ‘La 
Damnation de Faust’, in Rome 


steps framework and a series of colour-projections by Ernest Klausz which ma 

equal use of the cyclorama and a front gauze: they ranged from the realistic to 
the visionary, with one style merged effortlessly into the other. The forgotten 
landscapes of sleep made a highly suggestive background for the spirit ballet during 
Faust’s dream; another well-contrived series of graves, ghouls and charnel-houses 
paved the road to Hell. The awkward and static moments were filled out by 
pictorial suggestion which was not too obtrusively cinematographic. The ballet, 
too, with choreography by Attilia Radice, made a decorous and well-dressed 
contribution, and the chorus’ entries had shape and direction. The four parts 
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were performed in three acts, with a long act first which took Faust from the 
Hungarian plains to the Gaudeamus igitur of the student revellers. 

The musical side under Franco Capuana, though very responsitly handled, was 
a little somnolent, and the tempi of the diabolic sections too cautious. Mirto Picchi 
(Faust) has made a wonderfully gentle art of the art of singing: his phrasing and 
his smooth production were exemplary, in spite of a tendency to slip into falsetto 
at the top. Mario Petri (Mephistephélés) has quite another approach, dynamic 
and forceful, which found full scope in this role. That the Serenade would suit 
him was a foregone conclusion—but Voici des roses was a fine piece of legato 
singing. Plinio Clatassi, who sang Brander, has an equal if not superior volume, 
but his bass notes failed to carry. Miriam Pirazzini’s Marguerite was disappointing 
in its lack of sensitiveness to Berlioz’s fancy. Her competence was well in evidence, 
but little else. Cynthia Jolly 

Turin. The spring season at the Teatro Nuovo opened with a performance of 
Orfeo conducted by Theodor Blomfield, with Ebe Stignani in the title role and 
Oddina Otta as Euridice. This was followed by Pizzetti’s La Figlia di Jorio with 
Luisa Malagrida, Elena Nicolai, Antonio Annaloro and Piero Guelfi, conductor 
Armando La Rosa Parodi, Madama Butterfly with Orietta Moscucci, Fernando 
Ferrari and Paolo Pedani, conductor La Rosa Parodi, and / Vespri Siciliani con- 
ducted by Franco Capuana and sung by Antonietta Stella, Roberto Turrini, 
Ugo Savarese and Giorgio Tozzi. 


Poland 


Nicole and René Klopfenstein report on opera in Poland: 

Since the war, Polish opera has been on the upward grade, even though Warsaw 
had to make do for several years with a makeshift opera-house; the new one has 
been in existence for only a year and a half. Today there are four other com- 
panies besides the one in the capital, at Poznan, Bytom, Wroklaw (Breslau) and 
Danzig; two operetta companies, and many musical comedy troupes. The public 
has increased from year to year: 


Year Number of performances Number of spectators 
1949 700 631,526 
1950 1,052 914,050 
1951 1,408 1,181,708 
1952 1,493 1,138,042 
1953 2,091 1,234,320 
In 1954 the numter of spectators 


reached 1,800,000. Meanwhile an 
organization called ‘Artos’ has brought 
concert performances of the principal 
works to outlying towns—an artistic 
decentralization which proceeds on the 
U.S.S.R. model. 

In Warsaw there is opera almost every 
night, and the hall is always full. One 
meets a very mixed public, who can get in 
for 5 zlotys, about Is. 6d. The perfor- 
mances are good. Each role can be taken 
by any one of four, five or six singers, 
all of whose names are printed in the 
programme. Some hours before the per- 
formance it is announced which ones 
will be taking part. The programme, 
which can be bought for the price of a 
cup of coffee, contains the complete 
text of the work to be performed and 
several essays on it. 


A character from Moniusko’s 
‘Hrabina’, in Warsaw Hartwig 

















The Warsaw repertory consists chiefly of the works of the Polish romantic, 
Stanislaw Moniusko, the second national composer (after Chopin). His operas 
are exceedingly popular: Halka is for the Warsaw Opera what Faust is to Paris. 
The foreign repertory shows a decided preference for Verdi and Puccini. Eugene 
Onegin, lolanthe (Tchaikovsky), Queen of Spades, Lohengrin, and Wolf-Ferrari’s 
I Quattro Rusteghi are also given. 

We went to a gala performance of Halka for the Queen of the Belgians. 

Valerian Bierdiajew conducted with assurance and passion, the prcduction was 
vivid and the singing fine. Another Moniusko opera, Hrabina (The Countess) is 
a masterpiece of wit. The whole second act consists of parodies of French salons, 
court entertainments, Italian be/ canto, and so on. The last act, alas, is dramatic. 
ally and musically weak. Hrabina, also at Warsaw, was well performed by singers 
with powerful, Cenibls \ voices. 
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Hartwig 


Act Ill of Moniusko’s *Halka’, in Warsaw 


Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings. 

PRINCE IGOR (Borodin), with Eugenia Smolenskaya (Jaroslavna), Veronica 
Borisenko (Konchakovna), Antonina Ivanova (Polovstian Maiden), Andrei Ivanov 
(Prince Igor), Sergei Lemshev (Vladimir), Alexander Pirogov (Galitzky), Mark 
Reizen (Konchik), Alexei Serov (Ovlur), Ivan Skobtsov (Skula), Fedor Godovkin 
(Eroshka), Chorus and Orchestra of the Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow. Alexander 
Melik-Pashaev. MONARCH MWL326-9. 

This is the second Bolshoi Theatre recording to come our way; Sadko was 
reviewed in the March opera, and we hope to be able to write about The Queen of 
Spades in the not too distant future. This performance of Prince Igor occupies 
four discs; some of the sides seem uncommonly short, so that there appears little 
reason for the omission of Act III. 

The performance under Alexander Melik-Pashaev is alive, and the chorus, 
sO important in this work, sings with incisive tone and excitement. Two ol 
Russia’s greatest basses, Alexander Pitogov and Mark Reizen, sing Galitzky and 
Konchak respectively, and both are excellent. Andrei Ivanov is the Igor, another 
fine voice, but he does not seem to display quite as much individuality as his two 
colleagues. The tenor, Sergei Lemshev, who many will probably recall from a 
war-time Russian musical film in which he sang some excerpts from Rigoletto, is 
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an excellent Vladimir; his duet with Konchakovna, the rich-voiced Veronica 
Borisenko, is one of the highlights of the performance. Eugenia Smolenskaya is 
disappointing, as a Jarcslavna whose voice is both shrill and wobbly. The small 
roles are all sung with artistry and conviction; and the quality of the recording 
is generally high. 

LES PECHEURS DE PERLES (Bizet), with Martha Angelici (Lé la), Henri Legay 
(Nadir), Michel Dens (Zurga), Louis Noguera (Nourabad). Orchestra and Chorus 
of the Opéra-Comique, Paris. André Cluytens. COLUMBIA 33CX 1232-3. 

This is not a particularly outstanding recording vocally; indeed other than 

Michel Dens, none of the singers provides us with vocalism that approaches inter- 
national standards. Martha Angelici, who generally sings much smaller roles 
than this, is professionally competent, but her voice lacks charm; Mattiwilda Dobbs 
on the Nixa set (PLP 205 1-3) is far more sympathetic in the part. The tenor 
will really not do, he is small-scale, and such virtues as he does possess, as for 
example not forcing his voice, are all negative. The Nourabad, Noguera, makes 
little impression, and the fine voice of Michel Dens is a lone one in this Cingalese 
wilderness. Orchestral playing and conducting under Cluytens are better than the 
performance deserves. 
ARLECCHINO (Busoni), with Elaine Malbin (Colombina), Kurt Gester (Arlecchino), 
Geraint Evans (Abbate Cospicuo), lan Wallace (Ser Matteo), Fritz Ollendorf (Doctor 
Bombasto), Murray Dickie (Leandro). Glyndebourne Festival Orchestra. John 
Pritchard. HMV ALP 1223 

This bitter satire by Busoni is a real connoisseur’s piece, as many people dis- 
covered at Glyndebourne. And I do hope that HMV will soon give us a libretto, 
for without one half the enjoyment is lost. The performance is in all essentials 
that of last summer’s Glyndebourne Festival, with lan Wallace, Murray Dickie, 
Geraint Evans and Fritz Ollendorf giving richly humorous and studied performances; 
Elaine Malbin is a very lightweight Colombina, and Kurt Gester, who was an actor 
before he became a singer, points his spoken lines to great effect. John Pritchard 
and the orchestra are not quite as at home as in Mozart, and the recording does not 
have that Glyndebourne atmosphere that other works made there seem to possess. 
L'ENFANT ET LES SORTILEGES (Ravel), with Flore Wend (the Child), Marie 
Lise de Montmollin (the Mother, the China Cup, the Dragonfly), Geneviéve 
Touraine (the Shepherdess, the She-Cat, the Bat), Adrienne Miglietti (the Fire, 
the Nightingale), Suzanne Danco (the Princess, the Squirrel), Juliette Bise (the 
Owl, the Shepherd), Gisele Bobillier (a Shepherdess), Hugues Cuénod (the Wedgewood 
Teapot, the Little Old Man, the Green Frog), Pierre Mollet (the Grandfather Clock, 
the Tom-Cat), Lucien Lovano (the Armchair, a Tree). Other characters by members 
of the Motet Choir of Geneva. L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande. Ernest 
Ansermet. DECCA LXT 5019. 

The libretto of this wonderful piece is by Colette, who sent it to Jaques Rouché, 
the director of the Paris Opéra, during the first war; she called it ‘Un Ballet pour ma 
fille’. Rouché proposed a number of composers, but it was Ravel’s name that filled 
Colette with enthusiasm. He was sent a copy of the libretto in 1916, but he was at 
that time in the army and it never reached him. A second copy was sent in 1917, 
and Ravel agreed to collaborate; it was not, however, until the summer of 1920 
that he really began to work in earnest, and it was not until the end of 1924 that 
the work was ready. The premiére was given at Monte Carlo in March 1925 under 
de Sabata, and reached the Opéra-Comique the following year. 

It would be difficult in a short space to give the full details of this phantasy, the 
Story of the naughty child who has been punished and who behaves so badly. 
The things he has ill-treated come to life, the teapot, the cup, the grandfather clock, 
and then the animals he has hurt, the squirrel, the cat, etc.; they all reject him, but 
his kind action at the end when he bandages the paw of the wounded squirrel 
redeems him. In any case the story is excellently told on the sleeve note. 

This recording by a miscellaneous cast of French and Swiss singers disobeys the 
composer at the outset. The Fire, the Princess and the Nightingale must all be 
sung by the same artist, says the score, and likewise the Little Old Man and the 
Frog—this does not happen in this case. Suzanne Danco, ever the immaculate 
Singer, is far too ‘finished’ a vocalist for the Fairy Princess, and far too mature for 
the Squirrel; nor does Flore Wend sound childlike enough. Ansermet, generally 
a wonderful conductor of modern French music, seems afraid of letting the realiy 
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sentimental passages sound sentimental. The old Columbia recording under 
Ernest Bour, with Nadine Sautereau as the Child, Martha Angelici as the Princess, 
and Yven le Marc’Hadour as the Grandfather Clock and the Tom-Cat, remains 
unequalled. H.D.R. 
German 

Der fliegende Hollander: Summ’ und brumm’ du gutes Ridchen (Spinning Chorus 
Act IJ) and Steuermann, lass’ die Wacht (Sailors’ Chorus Act III), & Lohengrin: 
Gesegnet soll sie schreiten (Procession to the Minster, Act II) and Treulich gefiihrt 
(Bridal Chorus Act III) (Chorus and Orchestra of Stidtische Oper, Berlin. 
Hansgeorg Otto). Telefunken TM68042. The crder of the pieces on the record 
is in reverse to the logical way I have listed them here, but that does not really 
matter. These are good performances of three of Wagner's best pieces of choral 
writing—the fourth, the Procession to the Minster, does not really stand on its‘own 
out cf context. Tristan und Isolde: Prelude and Liebestod, & Gétterdimmerung: 
Dawn and Daybreak, Siegfried’s Rhine Journey and Funeral March (L’Orchestre 
de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire. Carl Schuricht) Decca LXT5026. 
Playing this disc just after the wonderful Gétterddmmerung at Covent Garden, one 
is tempted to ask why no recording company employs the Covent Garden Orchestra 
to play worthwhile music under a conductor like Kempe. This Paris performance 
is dull and uninspired. Tristan und Isolde: Weh’, ach Wehe! Dies zu dulden 
(Isolde’s Narration and Curse), & Gétterdimmerung: Starke Scheite schichtet 
mir dort (Closing Scene) (Martha M¢dl, Johanna Blatter. Stiadtische Oper Orchestra, 
Berlin, Arthur Rother.) Telefunken LGX66036. Here is the Bayreuth Briinn- 
hilde and Isolde, the mezzo turned dramatic soprano. Mdédl sings with terrific 
energy and emotion, but there is no getting away from it, the voice is strained, 
and rarely beautiful; excitement there is in plenty, but one is also worrying about 
the singer’s future; how much can a voice like this stand? Der fliegende Hollander: 
Overture; Meistersinger: Prelude to Act III, Dance of the Apprentices, Entry of 
the Masters; Parsifal: Good Friday Music; Gétterdimmerung: Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey, Funeral March (Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. Sir Thomas Beecham) 
Philips ABL 3039. More Wagner orchestral excerpts, wonderfully played and 
recorded by Beecham and the Royal Philharmonic. The clarity and_ typical 
Beecham detail are faithfully reproduced. But why the Rhine Journey after the 
Funeral March? H.D.R. 
Italian. 

Un Ballo in Maschera: Eri tu; Falstaff: Ford's Monologue: I! Trovatore: Il 
balen; Rigoletto: Pari siamo and Cortigiani; Otello: Credo; . Traviata: Di 
provenza; Don Carlo: Death of Rodrigo (Robert Weede. Concert Arts Orchestra. 
Nicola Rescigno) Capitol CTL7080. This American baritone has sung at the 
Metropolitan on and off since the 1940-41 season; he is alsoa great favourite at the 
San Francisco Opera, where his singing in Verdi has been especially praised. On 
the strength of this Verdi recital, and comparing his recording of a number of the 
extracts here presented with those by Leonard Warren and Robert Merrill, it is 
difficult to understard why this artist is not doing far more work in New York. 
The voice, if not as heavy as Warren's, seems freer; and while he might not possess 
as beautiful a vcice as Merrill's, he seems to show more artistry than that singer. 
This disc is highly recommended and represents some of the best dramatic baritone 
singing I’ve heard for a long time. Rigoletto: Questa o quella and La Donna é 
mobile and Bella figlia dell'amore (Mario del Monaco, Hilde Giiden, Giulietta 
Simionato, Aldo Protti. Santa Cecilia Orchestra. Alberto Erede). Decca 45 
71081. Three extracts from the complete Decca Rigoletto which we cannot re- 
commend, especially with the role of the Duke so miscast. La Forza del Destino: 
Son giunta! Grazie, O Dio! . . . Madre, madre pietosa Vergine and II santo nome 
di Dio. . . La Vegine degli angeli and Pace, pace mio Dio! La Gioconda: Suicidio; 
Aida: Ritorna vincitor and O patria mia; Il Trovatore: Tacea la notte and 
D’amor sull’ali rosee; Cavalleria Rusticana: Voi lo sapete, o Mama. (Zinka Milanov, 
Lubomir Vichegonov, Margaret Roggero. Robert Shaw Chorale and _ various 
orchestras.) HMV ALP.1247. What a wonderful record, almost perfect as 
far as Milanov is concerned; but the great Monastery Scene from Forza is spoiled 
by an ineffectual Padre Guardiano (Vichegonov). The 7rovatore and Cavalleria 
arias come from the complete recordings already reviewed in these pages, but I 
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must again draw attention to tke etheral beauty of Milanov’s soft high notes in the 
Trovatore. The Aida excerpts have been issued on a 45 and were reviewed in May; 
two of the Forza excerpts also appeared on a 45, reviewed in January. If 
Milanov does not equal Ponselle in the old recording of La Vergine degli angeli 
| doubt if anyone else in the world today can sing this music with such beauty of 
tone, and such expansiveness of style. La Traviata: Ah! fors’ é lui and Sempre 
litera; Gianni Schicshi: O mio babbino caro; Turandot! Signore 2s-olta and Tu 
che di gel sei cinta; Falstaff: Sul fil d'un soffio etesio (Hilde Giiden. Santa Cecilia 
Orchestra. Alberto Erede). Decca LW5178. I am reasonably certain that this 
recording was made last summer, for it displays the ‘new’ Giiden we heard at 
Salzburg, with the fine top and newly acquired coloratura technique. The Traviata 
is not quite what we would get from an Italian, but much nearer to the real thing 
than any of the Austrian and German sopranos who have attempted Violetta 
at Covent Garden in recent seasons. The Lauretta aria is simple and unaffected, 
and the two Lit extracts tastefully sung, but not very moving. The Nannetta aria 
from Falstaff is too mature. As second-bests this is not a bad disc. Tosca: 
Recondita armonia and Vissi d’arte (Giuseppe di Stefano, Melchiorre Luise, Maria 
Callas, Tito Gobbi, Angelo Mercuriali, La Scala Orchestra, Victor de Sabata) 
Columbia SEL1506. A 45 from the complete Tosca recording. Worth having, 
for each of the two arias is given within its context with the other characters having 
their say. Pagliacci: Prologue and Vesti la giubba (Mario del Monaco. Santa 
Cecilia Orchestra. Alberto Erede) Decca 45-71077. If you really want a tenor 
singing the Prologue to Pagliacci then I suppose this is as good as any. It’s very loud 
though. The famous Canio aria gets a full-blooded performance. Cavalleria 
Rusticana: Intermezzo; I Giojelli della Madonna: Intermezzo Act III; L’Amico 
Fritz: Intermezzo Act III; Pagliacci: Intermezzo; I Quattro Rusteggi: Intermezzo 
Act Il; Carmen: Entractes Acts If and IV. Philharmonia Orchestra; Wilhelm 
Schiichter) Parlophone PMD1022. I suppose someone thought it a good idea to 
ask a German conductor to record five typically Italian and two typically French 
orchestral intermezzi from operas; and I suppose there are people who buy this 
kind of disc and listen to it: one intermezzo after the other; but this is not my 
idea of artistry. H.D.R. 
Recitals 

Anton Dermota: arias from L’Elisir d’Amore (Una furtiva lagrima), Tosca 
(Recondita armonia and E lucevan le stelle), Eugen Onegin (Lenski’s aria). Telefunken 
TM68037. This will not fill a gap in anyone’s collection. The Italian arias are 
sung adequately in near Italian, and they all have many better rivals. The Onegin 
is suverbly sung in Russian by Gedda on his Columbia LP recital. Here it lumbers 
along in German. Cesare Siepi: arias from Salvator Rosa (Gomes) (Di sposo di 
padre le gioie serene), Simone Boccanegra (II lacerato spirito), Les Huguenots 
(Seigneur, rampart et seul soutien—Choral de Luther; Piff, Paff), Robert le Diable: 
(Nonnes qui reposez), La Juive (Si la rigueur). This disc is worth having if only for 
the addition it is to the meagre Meyerbeer repertory on records. Surely the time 
is coming for a Meyerbeer revival of some kind. Imagine a Huguenots with Callas, 
Tebaldi, Simionato, Tucker, Gobbi, Siepi and Christoff! The extracts from that 
opera both come from the first act, and were in the past recorded by the great 
basses of the Golden Age; the Robert le Diable is an exciting piece, and if you can 
ever find Pinza’s recording (DB1088) it is worth having. The Halévy is from Act I 
of La Juive and again there is a fine Pinza version of this on DA907. I confess 
I know nothing about the Gomes piece. Siepi gives further proof of his improved 
vocal state, and I found the singing, if not actually exciting, very — 


Book Reviews 


ROSSINI: by Francis Toye. (Arthur Barker, 16s.) , 
This is a reprint, without any additions except a new Preface, of the book Francis 
Toye gave us in 1934. That there has been no textual revision at all is a pity, 
especially in the light of Mr Toye’s own remarks in his 1954 Preface in which he 
tells us that some of his earlier views have been modified after hearing performances 
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of Rossini’s lesser known works at the 1952 Florence Festival. 

Some of the unrevised foot-notes too are misleading—thus on page 71, when Mr 
Toye is talking about the lack of competent singers today (1934) for Cenerentola, 
the foot-note tells the reader that ‘Since writing Mme Supervia’s exploits in Paris 
and Florence have both justified and invalidated them. The admirable performance 
of herself and the cast that supported her won for La Cenerentola the brilliant 
success it deserved’. Yet within a few months of writing that, Madame Supervia’s 
— were witnessed in London too, and not only in Cenerentola, but in L’/taliana 
in Algeri. It also seems somewhat unfortunate that a book written in 1934 and 
sepetented in 1954 with the author still alive should say ‘I would also like to recom- 


mend Le Comte Ory to Respighi’s notice’! 
THE HOFFNUNG SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: by Gerard Hoffnung. (Dennis 


Dobson, 4s. 6d.) ‘ 
Some time last year when reviewing the same author's The Maestro | had occasion 
to write that ‘Like Queen Victoria I was not amused’. Fortunately I did not have 
the same reaction this time. I have rarely laughed out loud and long when reading 
a book in a public vehicle, but this little book caused me so much mirth on a recent 
Underground Journey, that I felt people looking at me as if I were not quite normal! 
These drawings of the diflerent instruments in an orchestra are all so brilliant, that 
it is pointless to try and describe them in words. The drawing on page forty of 
‘The Serpent which for security reasons is no longer in use’ is perfectly brilliant; 
but then so are the fifty others. H.D.R. 


Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. The Ring (Das Rheingold, May 10; Die Walkiire, May 14; 
Siegfried, May 19; Gétterddmmerung, May 27) 

Whether consciously or no, the directors of Covent Garden assembled 
for this Ring not just a good cast, conductor and producer, but a team of 
remarkable consistency who worked together to produce a performance 
which had character and individuality, which had, indeed, something excep- 
tional to offer to the world. A Wagnerite surveying the international scene 
will now have to reckon with Covent Garden Ring, as something which he 
will not be able to find elsewhere. On paper, we had, quite largely, familiar 
singers in familiar roles. In performance we heard something which was 
perhaps easy to come by before the war, but not since: a Ring perfectly 
geared to the requirements of a traditionally shaped opera house. We have 
all read about (and no doubt many of us have heard) those performances of 
the past in which roles were sung from first note to last. With two notable 
exceptions (but these, alas, the Briinnhilde and Siegfried) the London cast 
sang, for the most part, subtly, nobly, intimately; acted with delicate per- 
ception; and fused word, tone and gesture into the total work of art of 
Wagner's intention. 

So while we go on to speak primarily of Rudolf Kempe, we must make it 
plain that without such material he could hardly have achieved the triumph 
he did. Of the Covent Garden Orchestra we need never grumble. True, 
the strings did not have quite that warm, rounded tone such as I heard in 
a Vienna Walkiire last month (but a week of Vienna opera-going disclosed, 
night after night, playing of a raggedness and sheer inaccuracy which would 
never pass muster at either of London’s houses). The horns and Wagner 
tubas were often faulty, particularly in the first two operas. Admitting 
this, we must go on to praise strings, woodwind, the rest of the brass, and 
the offenders too when they were not offending, for playing of a rat 
subtlety and beauty of tone. 
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THE RING 
A Music Drama in Three Acts and a Prologue by Richard Wagner. Performed in the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, on May 10, 14, 19 and 27; and June 8, 10, 14 and 17. 
Produced by Rudolf Hartmann. Scenery and costumes by Leslie Hurry. Lighting by 
John Sullivan. 


Woglinde } a foul ‘ sae son des Joan Sutherland 
Wellgunde > Rhinemaidens ; -_ . - - Una Hale 
Flosshilde | : : ete me Glenice Halliday 
Alberich - : ; sas — Otakar Kraus 
Fricka : sis : . oe ... Maria von Ilosvay 
Wotan ‘ . . ; aa in Hans Hotter 
Freia . . * “e Amy Shuard 
Fasolt . ; mes ... _ Ludwig Hofmann 
Fafner ‘ ‘ a ... Frederick Dalberg 
Froh ‘ ‘ a nn Edgar Evans 
Donner : : Rhydderch Davies 
Loge . am Erich Witte 
Mime ‘in Peter Klein 
Erda Jean Madeira 
Siegmund ‘ Ramon Vinay 
Sieglinde ; Leonie Rysanek 
Hunding on Frederick Dalberg 
Briinnhilde Margaret Harshaw 
Gerhilde ; Amy Shuard 
Ortlinde . Hella Toros 
Waltraute (Walkire) : : Edith Coates 
Schwertleite Valkyries : F ; sen Roe Valetta lacopi 
Helmwige : ‘i ai Joan Sutherland 
Siegrune . ; ; anny Noreen Berry 
Grimgerde ‘ ‘ “Constance Shacklock 
Rossweisse ‘ ‘ . Janet Howe 
Siegfried . . : : ; Set Svanholm 
Woodbird . : os Adéle Leigh 
First Norn . , Maria von Ilosvay 
Second Norn ; , Constance Shacklock 
Third Norn... = ‘ we Amy Shuard 
Gunther , ... Marko Rothmiiller 
Hagen ‘ Ludwig Hofmann 
Gutrune ; sai Hilde Konetzni 
Waltraute (Gdtterdadmmerung) = si Maria von Ilosvay 


Changes of cast in the second cycle: 


Wotan (Rheingold) : ‘ Paul Schéffler 
Wotan (Walkie & Siegfried) ; ne James Pease 
Sieglinde 5 : : : A Hilde Konetzni 
Ortlinde = : Una Hale 


The Covent Garden Opera Chorus. 
Children of the Chartesey Secondary School (Nibelungs) 
The Covent Garden Orchestra. 
Conductor: Rudolf Kempe. 











Some complained that Mr Kempe’s realization of the score was lacking 
in scale. Everyone likes the house to be set quivering, Knappertsbusch- 
wise, with gorgeous, overwhelming tone at such moments as the climax of 
the Valkyries’ Ride or the Funeral Procession—the first largely as an orches- 
tral treat, the second because it is an essential point in the drama. At such 
points we may have felt that something was missing—but there was plenty 
of passion and intensity in Mr Kempe’s reading, and the other gains were 
enormous. 

Mr Neville Cardus wrote of ‘a certain lack of epic largeness and urge’ in 
Mr Kempe’s treatment: ‘the orchestra is the Ring’s encompassing energy 
and First Cause; it is the forge of Wagner's power of creation.’ Because 
of this, I felt that Mr Kempe’s detailed realization of the score gave this 
Ring a quite unusual vividness. We were brought up close to the music, 
and even loyal Bayreuthers may have found themselves echoing Richard 
Strauss to the effect that ‘many of the inexhaustible riches of the score are 
lost at Bayreuth’—this score which ‘does not only paint in the background, 
nor only serve to remind and explain, but which provides the content itself, 
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reveals the ideal and embodies an inmost truth.” In one passage, I felt, 
Mr Kempe miscalculated, when he allowed the clarinet, and then the oboe, 
to distract attention from Siegmund’s Durch Wald und Auen (in Winter. 
stiirme). Generally, the dominant qualities of this Ring were great tender. 
ness in the lyrical passages, with pianissimi much softer than most conductors 
dare, climaxes built up by an increase of emotional intensity rather than 
swelling of the orchestral volume, and a remarkable feeling for the shape 
of the acts and the operas in relation to the whole drama. 

When planning The Ring, Wagner worked backwards from Siegfrieds Tod, 
showing what had caused what, until he had traced the tragedy back to lust 
for power on the bed of the Rhine, and above earth, a noble end pérverted 
by dubious means (Wotan’s journey to Nibelheim is a moral as well as a 
physical descent). Part of the richness of The Ring seen as a whole is that 
while tracing the theme backwards its composer found many episodes (most 
obviously, the love of the Volsung twins, and Siegfried’s awakening of 
Briinnhilde) in which the characters obey their own impulses, all unconscious 


that they are also working out the main drama. These episodes are given | 


their full individual value as operatic situations, as well as their cumulative 
and constructive value in the total. Wieland Wagner's Bayreuth produc- 
tion, I feel, concentrates perhaps too much on the central drama, stressing 
it through the uniformity of setting: it is a Ring of ideas. At Covent Garden 
the individual characterization is richer, the scenes more various and more 
emotional—though Mr Kempe never lets us forget their dual value. 

In Das Rheingold he seemed most concerned with motives—not ‘leading 
ones, but the motives underlying the actions of the personages. His 
approach was probing, analytic, reflective. In the first act of Die Walkiire 
all was lyricism and tenderness, but by the great significance given to the 
entries of the Valhalla theme the link was established between this brother: | 
and-sister idyll and the central drama. The theatrical emphasis lay, as it 
should, on the outer acts—two private dramas. The intellectual centre, 
which was marked by a return to the searching approach of Das Rheingold, 
was Wotan’s Narration. And so too in Siegfried: the hero's private destiny } 
was handled in its own right so to speak, while Wotan’s soliloquy and com | 
sultation with Erda touched the most serious level. All this, you protest | 
is what any Ring conductor does; but Mr Kempe made much more apparent 
than usual the richness and diversity of the action which in Gétterdammerung 
is all drawn together. In this last opera he was at his most controversial 
His aim seemed to be to stress that the final stages of the Ring drama aft 
played out on the Auman level: here human beings are actuated by the same 
sort of emotions that in Das Rheingold determined the actions of the gods | 
Wagner is sometimes blamed for having brought his characters ‘down t 
the ordinary grand-opera level’: surely the point is that the conspiratofs, | 
Gutrune and Siegfried are behaving as human beings do, who long for} 
power, vengeance, domestic bliss, etc. Then the great cathartic Funeral 
Music purges the human passions, so that in the Immoiation Scene Brin 
hilde regains, but now rising from a human level, superhuman ability | 
(. . . das wissend wiirde ein Weib . . . Alles, Alles weiss ich, Alles ward mit | 
nun frei!) At any rate Mr Kempe seemed to accept this view whole 
heartedly, and made the Gétterdammerung characters far more human thal 
those we usually encounter. 
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Above : Erich Witte as Loge 


Below : Margaret Harshaw as Briinnhilde (1), Maria von llosvay as Fricka (r), 
Photos Derek Allen 














The superb Wotan of Hans Hotter (in his finest voice) lent authority to 
this conception of The Ring at every turn. Penetrating and splendidly sung 
studies by Erich Witte (Loge), Peter Klein (Mime) and Otakar Kraus 
(Alberich) strengthened it. On another level, Leonie Rysanek and Ramon 
Vinay, as the Volsung twins, realized with delicate beauty the tenderness of 
their music. The first act of Die Walkiire was filled with passages one 
cannot forget: notably the first dawning of love, where Mr Kempe, Mr 
Hartmann and the actors conspired in a magical scene where eye and ear 
fused in transmitting the artistic experience; and the moment when, with the 
Valhalla theme hushed to a whisper, Miss Rysanek’s awestruck, sweet tones 
entered on Ein Wunder will mich gemahnen. Mr Vinay now brings‘a vocal 
refinement to Siegmund which will astonish those who have heard him sing 
the role only in Bayreuth (in much the same way the execution of his splendid 
Tristan was refined). Neither he nor Miss Rysanek was very happy when 
increased dynamics were called for; both tended to develop a beat, and in the 
Presentation of the Sword, Miss Rysanek unhappily overshot her notes almost 
as badly as in the Columbia Bayreuth recording. 

While on the subject of voices, we must note that the Valkyries were a 
feebler team than Covent Garden usually manages to assemble. The 
Rhinemaidens were acceptable in Das Rheingold, but tame in Gétterdém- 
merung; though Mr Kempe made the orchestral waters lap and sway, they 
struck out in decorous breast-stroke. Two of the Norns were rather 
inexpressive. Amy Shuard as Third Norn and Freia, and Jean Madeira a 
Erda, were unfamiliar pieces of casting. Miss Shuard, I felt, brought the 
tones of a Santuzza, even a Magda Sorel, to her roles; she was somehow 
modern-sounding and out of place. Miss Madeira was majestic, but a littl 


too Ulrica-like in timbre to make an ideal Erda. Among the women, Maria | 


von Ilosvay (Fricka, First Norn and Waltraute) was outstanding. By 
declining to sing shrewishly, she made us see that conventional Frickas are 
often caricatures, and the very beauty of her voice—so skilfully does 
Wagner's music characterize—lent to her phrases over tones of scorn, anger, 


and domesticity. Hilde Konetzni’s Gutrune was quite extraordinarily | 


impressive in the final scene. 

Margaret Harshaw’s Briinnhilde was much nearer the mark than in 
previous years, and in the ‘human’ scenes of Gétterddmmerung had som 
stature. But there was a blankness, an obtuseness almost, in the characteriza 
tion in the last acts of Die Walkiire and Gétterdimmerung. She took it al 
at its surface value, played it on the grand opera level, and failed to move us 
or make us understand. Ludwig Hofmann’s Hagen was rather ordinary, 
though sung with welcome smoothness. Smoothness was not a virtue of Set 
Svanholm, the Siegfried. His dynamic gradations were abrupt, and often 
unrelated to musical or verbal sense. His enthusiastic caperings were well 
intentioned, but painful. 


Much of Rudolf Hartmann’s production is fine indeed. Generally his | 


aim—the right one—.is to produce apposite and pleasing scenes which shall 

illuminate music and action, rather than ones striking from a purely visual 

point of view. I should imagine that he still wishes to work on some passage: 

He has still to stage the Walkiire fight properly, for example: this was better 

in the old production. No one who has seen how much grief Mr Hotter’ 

stance can express, as he stands gazing at his slain son, will willingly place him 
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Dietrich Derek Allen 
Peter Klein as Mime Otakar Kraus as Alberich 


in half shadow on a crag at the side, while Hunding is silhouetted against the 
sky. And if he is nowhere near the fighters, unable to interpose his spear, 
what happens to the symbolism? Covent Garden gave us an answer. In 
Siegfried Mr Svanholm took a mighty swipe at the spear... and Nothung 
shattered! (With resourcefulness getting the better of his dramatic sense, 
Mr Svanholm darted into the wings to hunt, in vain, for a substitute.) Since 
we know, from previous years, that our Rheingold Rhinemaidens can swim 
from the Covent Garden flies, why have ballet girls flouncing about the floor 
instead? And the final scene is a muddle. If only producers would read 
Wagner's stage-directions, and see in what order things are supposed to 
happen! To devise a pyre (on a lift) which bursts into flames and then is 
flooded should not prove too hard. And why does the chorus of vassals 
disappear? Surely it is essential to have them clustered, front-stage, up to the 
very fall of curtain, gazing awe-stricken across the Rhine to where, in the 
distance, Valhalla is blazing. Then they draw us in as witnesses to the 
passing of the old order. Instead we have two rather vulgar paintings by 
Leslie Hurry, a flame-girt Valhalla twenty times too big, looking like a 
misunderstood John Piper, and a vague symbol (a sort of palm-girt cross) 
introducing, at a moment when least of all we want to be distracted, a totally 
new medium of expression. Bad influence from Bayreuth! Wagner is 
most definite about there being no change of !ocality in this scene. 

Mr Hurry’s settings are the weakest element. For the most part they 
are mere decorative cut-outs. One or two changes have been made. The 
Rhine scene in Gétterdammerung was disastrous before, but it is hardly an 
improvement to substitute for it the Gibichung gathering-place embellished 
with what seems to be an old ballet-flat representing the bonny, bonny 
banks o’ Loch Lomond. 
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On balance there was less to be said against this Ring than against any of 
Covent Garden’s previous post-war ones. There was not Flagstad’s glory. 
But there were these very positive virtues, stemming principally from Mr 
Kempe, and executed by fine, responsive artists, which made the great drama 
a memorable experience, and shed a glory of their own on the Royal Opera 
House. A. P. 


Covent Garden. The Marriage of Figaro (June 1) 

Covent Garden's Figaro dates back to an early Peter Brook production; 
Susanna has been played by Schwarzkopf and Seefried, the Count by Hans 
Braun, Cherubino by Eugenia Zareska, in days when Adéle Leigh gwas a 
promising young Barbarina. More or less constant elements have been the 
Figaro of Geraint Evans, the Countess of Sylvia Fisher, the Bartolo of Howell 
Glynne, the Marcellina of Edith Coates, the Antonio of Rhydderch Davies, 
the Curzio of David Tree. Gradually the whole cast has been Englished: 
Jess Walters as the Count, Anna Pollak, borrowed from Sadler's Wells, as 
Cherubino, and Adéle Leigh, and now Elsie Morison, as Susanna. The 
original production has given place, in the sort of way that our bodies are 
said to be replaced every seven years, to a hard-set, competent, unspontaneous, 
not untalented, succession of bits of ‘business’. When Figaro is on, the 
performers know what it is about, and give the public their money's worth. 

But we terribly miss any kind of guiding mind behind the production: 
someone to put Raymond Nilsson’s Basilio on the right rails (a relatively 
small point), and to give shape and direction to the acts (a large one). _ Issay 
Dobrowen did this, when he made his Covent Garden début in 1952; Figaro 
took shape and was immensely enjoyable. On June | it seemed rather home- 
made; and John Pritchard’s chief contribution was to set, and maintain 
against all comers, brisk tempi which allowed little breathing- and shaping- 
space to players or singers. 

On the stage there was someone to set the standard by which the others fell. 
Joan Cross’s Countess, not seen in London for many years, is a wonderful 
example of a character created through the music. Too many interpreters 
of this role seem unable to reconcile the serious and lighter aspects of the 
character. After a heart-broken Porgi amor, they are all tongue-in-the-cheek 
when it comes to the Count’s begging for forgiveness later in the act. Not so 
Miss Cross, who perfectly caught the overtones when, after the Count has 
addressed his wife as “Rosina’, E flat swings to C minor, the line is broken by 
a pause (which Mr Pritchard made too short), and starting afresh in A flat, 
the Countess is struck by the difference between his behaviour to her then and 
now. The emotional effect of this modulation was quite considerable. 

One cannot pretend that Miss Cross sang her first aria well, but thereafter 
schooling told; in many an ensemble passage, and particularly in Dove sono, 
the voice was beautifully placed, and the tone often lovely. By handling 
Mozart's phrases as if they were precious objects, beautifully arranged, which 
the audience was to share in enjoying, she went to the heart of the music and 
the drama. The others treated Mozart as everyday fare. 

Yet the material of a good Figaro is all here, for some producer and 
conductor to work on. Elsie Morison sang very sweetly; Geraint Evans 
had some fine legato phrases; Jess Walters’s tones need a more forward focus 
in Mozart. All concerned were in good voice. A.P. 
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(Programmes subject to alteration) 
COVENT SADLER’S WELLS GLYNDEBOURNE WELSH 
Date GARDEN NATIONAL 
June 
27 Manon — 
28 Tosca (in Italian) Don Giovanni 
| 29 Carmen aa 
30 Tosca (in Italian) Barbiere di Siviglia 
July 
1 Manon Barbiere 
2 Tosca (in Italian) Figaro 
3 Barbiere 
July New, Oxford . 
4 Tosca (in Italian) Faust — 
5 Salome Fledermaus 
6 Carmen Butterfly Don Giovanni 
7 Salome Pasquale Figaro 
8 Troilus & Cressida Bohéme Barbiere 
9 (m) — Faust — 
9(e) Salome Fledermaus Don Giovanni 
Barbiere 
July King's, Southsea At Sadler's Wells 
11 Aida (in Italian) Fledermaus -= Nabucco 
12 Salome Bohéme — Sicilian Vespers 
13 Aida (in Italian) Pasquale Don Giovanni Menna 
14 Troilus & Cressida Faust Barbiere Nabucco 
15 Turandot Butterfly Don Giovanni Rigoletto 
16 (m) —- Fledermaus —_ _— 
16 (e) Aida (in Italian) Bohéme Barbiere Sicilian Vespers 
17 Don Giovanni 
July King’s, Southsea 
18 Aida (in Italian) Faust — 
19 Turandot Butterfly Barbiere 
20 Hoffmann Traviata Rake’'s Progress 
21 Turandot Pasquale Don Giovanni 
22 Hoffmann Faust Rake's Progress 
23 (m) — Boheme _ 
23 (e) Turandot Fledermaus Barbiere 
24 (End of 1954-5 season) Rake’s Progress 
Hippodrome, 
July Bristol 
25 Fledermaus Barbiere 
26 Faust Rake’'s Progress 
27 Bohéme (End of 1955 
28 Pasquale Festival) 
29 Boheme 
30 (m) Fiedermaus 
30 (e) Faust 
(End of Tour) 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY OPERA GROUP 
July 11, 12, 13, 15, 16 at A.D.C. Theatre, Park Street, Cambridge 
The Secret Marriage (Cimarosa) 
B.B.C. BROADCASTS FOR JULY 
July is a rich month for operatic broadcasts. All transmissions are on the Third Programme except 
where otherwise stated 


2 Nozze di Figaro, from Glyndebourne. Italian/English libretto (Dent), EMI, 8 Ge Castle 
St, W.1. 4s. 6d 

3 I! Barbiere, from Glyndebourne. Italian/English libretto (Dent), EMI, 6s! Italian 
libretto, Ricordi, 271 Regent St, W.1. 2s. 6d 

7 Salome, from Covent Garden. German/English libretto, Decca, 1 Brixton Rd, S.W.9. 
2s. 6d. 

9 Don Giovanni, from Glyndebourne. Italian/English libretto, EMI. 6s! 

=} (projected) Die Abreise (d'Albert) and La Coupe du Roi de Thulé (Bizet), studio performances. 

14 (Home) ll Berbiere, from Glyndebourne 

16 Aida, from Covent Garden. Italian/English libretto, Decca. 1s. 

18 Pelléas et Mélisande, on gramophone records. 

21 (Home) Turandot, Act ll, from Covent Garden. Italian libretto, Ricordi. 2s. 6d. 

i 22 Der fliegende Holldnder, from Bayreuth. German/English libretto, Schott, 48 Gt 

Marlborough St, W.1. 3s. 6d. 

24 The Rake's Progress, from Glyndebourne. Libretto, Boosey & Hawkes, 295 Regent 
St, W.1. 2s. 6d. 

25 Die Zauberflote, from Salzburg. German/English libretto (Dent), EMI. 4s. 6d. 

30 Don Carlos, Italian recording (Stella, Dominguez, Picchi, Siepi, Stefanoni). Italian 


libretto, Ricordi. 2s. 6d. 
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OPERAS NOW AVAILABLE 
Borodin’s PRINCE IGOR MWL 326/9 


Ivanov: Smolenskaya: Lemeshev: Pirogov: Reizen: 
Borisenko: Serov: Skobtsov: Godovkin: Korneeva: 
Ivanova: 

Chorus and Orchestra of the U.S.S.R. State Bolshoi Theatre 
Academy conducted by ALEXANDER MELIK-PASHAEV. 


Tchaikovsky’s QUEEN OF SPADES MWL 323/5 
Nelepp: Ivanov: Lisitsian: Peregudov: Tutunnik: 
Skobtsov: Godovkin: Shevtsov: Verbitskaya: 
Smolenskaya: Borisenko: Korneyeva: Kositsina: 
Chorus and Orchestra of the U.S.S.R. State Bolshoi Theatre 
Academy conducted by ALEXANDER MELIK-PASHAEV. 


Rimsky-Korsakov’s SADKO MWL 313/6 
Nelepp: Davidova: Antonova: Krasovsky: Shumskaya: 
Koltipin: Peregudov: Tchernyakov: Nikolai: Reizen: 
Kozlovsky: Lisitsian: Bogdanov: 

Orchestra and Chorus of the U.S.S.R. State Bolshoi Theatre 
Academy. 

Chorus Master: MIKHAIL SHORIN. 

Conductor: NIKOLAI GOLOVANOV. 


AND IN PRODUCTION 


Rimsky-Korsakov’s MAY NIGHT MWL 338/40 
Krasovsky: Lemeshev:  Verbitskaya: Borisenko: 
Tutunnik: Shevtsov: Volovov: Maslennikova: 


Chorus and Orchestra of the U.S.S.R. State Bolshoi Theatre 
Academy conducted by VASIL1 NEBOLISIN. 
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From all high class retailers or direct from: 
JAMES QUALITY RECORDING CO. LTD., 
28 Buckingham Street, W.C.2. 
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For news of music everywhere, read 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


“ The Leading Musical Journal” 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


For more than half a century devoted to 
every phase of musical activity the world 
over. Among MA’s widely read and 
internationally quoted sections are those 
dealing with opera, concerts, dance, 
records and audio-high fi, new music, 
new books, radio and TV. MUSICAL 
AMERICA is the recognized standard 
for reference and educational use. 





Annual subscription comprises 16 issues Subscription Rate— 
and yearly 300 page Special Issue. 1 YEAR -  48/- 


ROLLS HOUSE PUBLISHING CO. LTD., 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
Kindly send MUSICAL AMERICA to— 
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MUSICA 16 DISC 


edited by 
MARIO DE LUIGI 
the magazine which incorporates all Italian musical 
journals 


Official bulletin of Italian Recorded Music 
Official publication of the National Union of Music Publishers 
INDISPENSABLE FOR ALL INTERESTED IN THE WORLD OF MUSIC 
PUBLISHED IN LARGE FORMAT IN COLOUR 


In every number a thousand news items from all over the world 


OPERA — CONCERTS — PUBLICATIONS -—- RECORDS 
Annual Subscription : Lire 2500 


Specimen copy obtainable on request 





MUSICA E DISCHI — MILAN 
VIA CARDUCCI, 6 —°-TELEPHONE 870-015 
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. 7 FULL 
y/ he Opera School TRAINING "FOR “THE 
OPERA STAGE 





Principals quae 
JOAN CROSS c.8.e. : ANNE WOOD Gesture: Mime: Speech 
setae Staff —e Music and Acting Ensemble 
ilem Tausky =: asi eman Opera Rehearsal 
Peter eg i Besch Study of Roles 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 
Full particulars from : 
The Opera School, Ltd., The de Walden Institute, Charlbert St., London, N.W.8 
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. es High Fidelity 


THE MAGAZINE FOR MUSIC LISTENERS 





Music lovers delight in such stories as ‘‘Oistrakh in London” (inter- 
viewing the Soviet violinist)—‘’Tape, Disks and Coexistence” (is 
there really a push-button war to the death between reel and 
turntable?) ‘‘Comeback in Chicago” (opera returns to the Windy 
City). HIGH FIDELITY touches on every phase of good music and 
offers, in addition, more than 100 record reviews by 12 qualified 
experts, in every issue. Through special arrangement with 
OPERA Magazine, you may enjoy 3 issues of HIGH FIDELITY 
for only 12/— 


ROLLS HOUSE, 2 BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.4 











RESTAURANT ALBERT 


ASK FOR THE CHALET ROOM 
and see the typical Mountain Auberge 


Continental Cuisine 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 





LUNCHEONS ° DINNERS ; SUPPERS 





53-55 Beak Street, Regent Street, W.1. Gerrard 1296 
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OPERA NEWS 


Published by 


Tus Merzopouran Opena Guuo, Ine. 


The only  All-Opera 
in the United States 


welcomes new subscribers 
who will become eligible 
to receive twenty-four issues 
by sending 33 shillings to— 


OPERA 
Rolls House Publishing 
Co., Ltd., 
Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 


Magazine 

















The American magazine 
appears weekly during the 
regular winter opera season, 
and fortnightly spring and fall. 
Subscriptions will begin 

with the number current at 
the time of remittance. 


OPERA NEWS 


. .. pictures of operas in action 
... interviews with the stars 
-.. articles by distinguished 
authorities 

... behind-the-scene 

glimpses of opera life 

. . . Up-to-the-minute 
recording news 


Widen your operatic know- 
ledge and deepen your 
overseas information by 
this direct subscription 
service to 


OPERA NEWS 
(net affiliated with OPERA) 





OPERA 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Subscribers have their copies 
posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date 
of issue. Special strength en- 
velopes are employed to ensure 
delivery in good condition— 
copies are gladly replaced in the 
event of their being damaged or 
lost in transit. Send us your 
name and address together with 
remittance of 33s. 6d. for one 
year (12 issues and _ Index). 
U.S.A. (one year) $5.00 post free. 
France, one year, Frs. 1750 post 
free. State issue with which 
subscription is to begin. (Sub- 
scription without Index 32s.) 


BACK NUMBERS 


All back numbers with the 
exception of Vol. 1, No. 3 and 
Vol. 2, No. 8 are available at 
2s. 6d. each. OPERA is pub- 
lished monthly, priced 2s. 6d. (by 
post 2s. 8d.). Yearly subscription, 
including the annual _ index, 
33s. 6d. (or 32s. without index). 
All enquiries to Rolls House. 


BINDERS 


The latest design binders (to 
convert your single copies into a 
bound volume) are now in stock, 
price 7s. 6d. plus 1s. postage and 
packing. The copies are very 
easily bound into the binder by 
special strength cords and the 
assembled volume lies flat at any 
opening. This latest design 
accommodates thirteen issues plus 
a separate index. 


Please make cheques payable 
to ‘‘ OPERA.” 


Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 








Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rotls House Publishing Co., Ltd., 2 Bream 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by Merritt and Hatcher, Ltd., Londom 
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RECORD BARGAINS 
FOR THE LIMITED PURSE 


For almost 50 years the Gramophone Exchange has been 
famous for its unsurpassed stock of slightly used records. 
To-day this selection comprises many thousands of complete 
symphonies, concertos and chamber works at 2s. 6d. and 3s. 0d. 
per 12” record, and many hundreds of complete operas at 
3s. Od. to Ss. Od. per 12” record, many of which are now 
deleted. It includes, too, several thousand long playing records, 
also in mint condition, at 25s. Od. and 27s. 6d. per 12” record 
and 15s. Od. to 18s. Od. per 10” record. 


Because this stock is forever ‘on the move’, it is not 
possible to issue any lists, but if you cannot call we advise you 
to write, stating your requirements —it is probable that we 
shall be able to meet them. 


We also carry complete stocks of new 78, 45 and 
334 r.p.m. records of good music and will make you an 
allowance for your unwanted records in part exchange. 


Long playing records are sent post free to all parts of the 
British Isles (on overseas orders we are, of course, compelled to 
charge for packing and postage). Where 78 r.p.m. records are 
sent by Inland Parcel Post, we make an extra charge of 2- to 
cover packing and postage. 


Hours of Business: 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. daily, 
except Thursday (10-1) and Saturdays (10-4). 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Founded in 1906 for the purchase, sale and exchange of gramophone 
records of good music 


Astra House 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue London WC2 


TEMple Bar 3007 
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Why I bought a 


People like myself are inveterate listeners. For us, music and§ 
other pleasures of the mind—drama, discussion, verse—are as) 
necessary as food. 

In my case I found a need to “capture and keep” the memory} 

of things that delighted my ear—to record the peerless performance ay 
or the subtle interchange between accomplished speakers. 


For this, my Grundig Tape Recorder is 
perfect. It has a wide range, high fidelity 
reproduction and simple controls, with looks 
that match its performance. 


THE FINEST TAPE RECORDER IN THE WORLD = 
See your necrest Grundig dealer or write tous Dept. O The Grundig TK 820/90 
GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD 39/41 New Oxford St., W.C,1. —28ens. plus 


ratecophone from 6 gns. J 
(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) Actratzive H.P.cerms available” 
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